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Yarn Conditioning Rooms 
Pay Good Dividends 
$ 


Yarns are invariably too dry when they leave the spin- 
ning frames.—Seldom if ever contain anything nearer stand- 
ard regain than 514% or 6%. 


In this condition the yarn is green. .. weak... Put on 
the looms it kinks, breaks, makes weak cloth. 


Taken into a BAHNSON Conditioning Room and left a 
few hours, the legitimate regain is recovered. Yarn is 
smoother, stronger, twist is set. . . no kinks on loom or knit- 
ting machine. | 


3 RESULTS: Stronger Cloth... Smoother Cloth. . . 
Quality Cloth. 


Write us or fill in the coupon below 


The Bahnson Co.. 
Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 


information on a yarn. conditioning room of 
ibs. daily capacity. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send me 
Name 


Firm 


Address 
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“Here entirely 
NEW Picker— 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Leather Belting 


Rubber Transmission Conveyor 
and Elevator Belting 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Lace Leather 3 
Round Belting 
Belt Cements and Dressings 
Leather Pickers 
Lugs and other Loom Straps 
Woven Textile Lug Straps 
Textile Aprons 
Link “V” Belting 


Get YOUR Free Copy/ 


a 
Address Department Q29 


of the Belting Manual, 
the most « implete 
book of kind. 
One hundred and 
ninety -six pares 
of practical belt- 
ing and trans- 
mission infor- 
mation. 


LONGER” 


Send Tor your copy 


and wears 


3 to 4 
times 


“Now for the first time a 
Picker.is available that has been 


scientifically designed its 


job. 


It is no longer. necessary to 
waste time in trimming and 
cutting to make a Picker fit the 
Picker stick. Graton & Knizcht 
50 can be installed immediately 
without. cutting or trimming- 
it’s made to fit the Picker stick 
pertectly, 


Neither is there any guess- 
work in making the shuttle 
point hole. It is already made 


that saves at 


least one-half 


installation cost 


4 


| 


for you-——scientifically correct in 
size, shape and _ position. 


These are only two features of 
Graton & Knight 50 that will 
save you at least half the cost 
yf installation and give you 3 to 
4 times the wear of ordinary 
Pickers. 


Tests under actual working 
conditions in textile mills have 
proven the truth of these state- 
ments. 


Write us today for complete 
information and prices.” 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
TANNERS . 
LEATHER PRODUCTS 
LEATHER AND RUBBER BELTING 
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The New 
ROMPTON & [,7ZNOWLES 


OTTON ING 


Automatic Loom 


Requires Less 
of 


Operatives’ Time 


‘ 


CAM LOOM 


PROVIDENCE, 
S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER 


_ the new COTTON KING. 


CROME fron & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DOBBY LOOM 
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Lower and 


More Production... 


ne with our own accurate mill 
research, a boss weaver in one of the large 
cotton mills says: ‘I believe that a weaver 
can take care of 40°, more of these looms 
than he could older types.” (Accurate 
percentage shows 50% or more. ) 

Not only does the new COTTON KING 
require less attention; but it is more flex- 
ible in use, more speedy in running and | 
has every quality for increased production 
at less cost. 


Write for the booklet fully explaining | 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


PATERSON, N.J. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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to 200 
GALLONS 
CAPACITY 


— Details — 


The Butterworth Color 
Kettles shown are 25 and 50 
gallon capacity. They are 
mounted together and driven 


by a motor, silent chain and 


worm gear reduction, with 
cut bevel gears and pinions. 


They can also be supplied for 
belt drive. 


The kettles have copper 

steam jackets and double 
brass mixing paddles. The 

Butterworth Color Kettles 

sad gear tilting apparatus is oper- 


ated by a hand wheel. 


Butterworth also makes every other type and kind of machine used in 
textile finishing. In addition, a large staff is always at work developing 
new machines or bettering existing machines—always with the idea of 
being of greater service to the textile industry. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
New England Office: Southern Office : In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W.J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R.I. Charlotte, N, C. Hamilton, Ontario 
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Finishing 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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HERE are many reasons why more than 


two million SSUSIP’ Roller Bearing Spin- 
dles are now in world-wide use — replacing 
the plain bearing type. One of these is 


graphically illustrated above. You 
see this condition in many mills— 


this time-consuming job of oiling, 


with its wake of labor costs, lubri- 
cant wastage, uncleanliness and 
spoilage. 


Here’s the difference in a nut- 
shell. SHUSIP Roller Bearing 
Spindles need be lubricated only 
once a year on a regular day run 
and twice a year on day and night 
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PRINCIPAL 
ADVANTAGES 


OF SKF 
SPINDLES 


Evener yarn—more 
uniform twist. Power 
savings—peak loads 
reduced. Increased 
production — less ends 
down. Savings in re- 
placements and repairs. 


Less Oiling, Cleaning and Attention are but a 


Few Benefits of SKF Roller Bearing Spindles 


operation. There is no throwing out of lubri- 
cant on the frame, tapes or bands, on the 
floor, or upon the yarn. The oil stays within 
the bolster and spindle base. And some of the 
many other reasons for the suc- 


cess of SHUGIF’ Spindles are listed 
in the box. 


You can secure quotations from 
the firm which supplies your plain 
bearing spindles by sending them a 


sample spindle and full bobbin. If 


you prefer, an SUUSIF engineer will 
gladly call with a sample spindle 
produced by the maker of your 
spinning equipment. 


=1KF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ball and Roller Bearings 
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The Overseer’s Responsibility in Aecident Prevention * 


By W. C. Wroe, District Engineer Manager, America mn Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


overseer’s responsibility in accident prevention 
locate the problem definitely in the textile industry 
and in textile organizations which ‘are similar even 
though the detailed operations may differ somewhat. 
Much has been written on the foreman’s’ responsibili- 
ty mm accident prevention, but most papers on that sub- 
ject do not state in what industry the foremen work; 
being general therefore, much of their value is_ lost. 
Their authors doubtless had in mind some particular 
industry, then wrote papers that were applied to some 
entirely different line of work, and were found wanting. 
Using generalities makes the foreman’s responsibility 


a vague proposition and of little practical use. Re- 


sponsibility rests entirely on the question of jurisdic- 
tion, and the foreman’s jurisdiction differs in different 
lines of industry. 


The overseer is a major supervisor in an organiza- 
tion manufacturing textile goods and is not a part of a 
system formed for the primary purpose of preventing 
écither fires or accidents. His duties are outlined 
broadly as being under obligation to the plant manage- 
ment, by supervising a manufacturing department, to 
the carrying out of the policy of the management; 
which means the operating of his department effective- 
ly and efficiently in turning out the product. If the 
plant management is interested in accident prevention 
and advocates and pushes that work with one hundred 
per cent backing of the overseer in his efforts, then 
the overseer’s responsibility is the carrying out of. the 
production and safety policies of the management. If 
the management is not interested in accident preven- 
tion work the overseer has not official responsibility in 
connection with accident prevention; although of course 
g discussion may arise on his moral obligation to his 
fellow men, etc., but that is not the question under dis- 
cussion. We are not concerned here with moral re- 
sponsibility. Some effective accident prevention work 
has been done by overseers without any executive or- 
ders or authority but in doing this they have gone be- 


yond their contracts. ‘To be sure they are not subject 


to severe eriticism for doing it, but neither can they 
be held responsible by the management for failure to 
do this work on their own account. | 

This paper is limited then to the overseer in the plant 
where the management has declared accident preven- 
tion an executive policy. Furthermore, the manage- 
ment which does not accept and realize that accident 
prevention is a production problem has not. reached the 
stage in accident prevention work to be interested in 
the responsibility of the overseer. This paper is not 
entering into a discussion on the status of accident 


*Adaress before Textile Section, National Safety Council. 


prevention as a production ‘problem but proceeds on 
the acceptance of-.this as a fact. 

In order to place responsibility of the overseer in 
accident prevention it is necessary. to understand his 
authority and jurisdiction in the organization of which 
he is a part. Here again we have a varving degree of 
authority depending on the size of the mill and the 
operating policy. There is a consistency, however, in 
mills of twenty thousand spindles and over and mills 
of this size will be treated. ‘ 

Jurisdiction of the Overseer 

{. The overseer either actually employs his own help 
or interviews the applicant, who is employed only on 
recommendation .of the overseer to the payvmaster, 
employment manager, or superintendent as the case 
may be. This gives the selection of employees to the 
overseer, ‘who places the employee on his job. This 
puts within his control the placing of the man in the 
right position and also gives him an opportunity to 
size up the employee to see whether or not he thinks 
he is capable of doing heavy duty: If necessary he can- 
get him a physical examination if he contemplates giy- 
ing him such duties as lifting beams either in the weave 
room or the slasher room: 


2. ‘The overseer has complete charge of ordinary re- 


pairs and adjustments of machines in his department, 
which are done by fixers who work under.and are em- 
ployed by the overseer. . , 

3. He.has charge of the cleanliness of the depart- 
ment, including the scrubbing of floors and washing of 
windows, unless this is done at night by a separate gang: 
in which this operation is seldom if ever the cause for 
criticism so far as accident occurrence is concerned. 

4. He may discharge employees for reasons of un- 
desirability, incapability, or for violation of instruetions 
or plant rules. 

5. He supervises the instruction of all new em- 
ployees in their duties, explain plant rules to them 
cautions them on hazards tending to damage either the 
goods or equipment. He is the master of apprentices. 

6. He is expected to report all items requiring re- 
pairs such as flooring, broken or weak ladders, broken 
windows and window sashes, stairs, elevator gates and 
equipment broken or out of order, transmission shafting 
ond hangers which are loose and cause vibration, and 
Gther items which are taken care of by the master 
mechanic's force. 

From this it will be seen that the overseer has almost 
absolute operating jurisdiction in his department, which 
means that his jurisdiction on accident prevention is 
identical with it. Let us now apply that operating 
responsibility to accident prevention. 


| 
| 
| _ 


There are many ways of classifying accidents, the 
most common of which is in the two groups of mechani- 
eal and non-mechanical. This does not go far, however, 


when it comes to placing responsibility for the accident . 


cause. The two general groups should be first, physi- 
cal protection such as stair rails, the condition of the 
equipment, such as doff boxes, etc.), and second, unsafe 
practices. This latter item covers almost entirely those 
accidents erroneously attributed by the overseers to 
plain carelessness on the part of the injured employee. 
Responsibility for accidents in both groups rests largely 
with the overseer and in the latter group that respon- 
sibility is often overlooked. 

This statement will immediately rase a question and 
will bring a storm of protest from overseers generally, 
because they will say that they cannot stop accidents 
when the employee is hurt the first time a rule is vio- 
lated. If actual investigations shows that employees get 
hurt the first time a rule is violated, then it would be a 
reasonable question to raise, but innumerable investiga- 
Lions show that few of the accidents in this class occur 
the first time the employee violates a rule. Investiga- 
tion discloses that the employee frequently has been 
doing repeatedly the unsafe thing that caused the aeci- 
dent, and such employees often state that they have 
never been called down although no attempt was made 
hide their actions. In many cases they state they have 
cone it in front of the overseer without his saying a 
word. The. employees, upon riding elevators, carrying 
open knives in pockets, cleaning machines while im 
motion and skylarking, are very infrequently injured 
the first time they do any of these particular things. 
If the overseer stops unsafe practices as soon as they 
commence he will: see an immediate improvement in his 
wecident occurrence. 

While on the question of plant rules it might be well 
lo comment on rules in general. In order for rules to 
be effective they must be specific; and each rule should 
cover only one particular thing. If many items are to 
be eovered, separate rules should be made. Broad, 
indefinite rules are not effective and are harmful. Such 
rules as “Employees must use care at all times” mean 
nothing. As children, when we went to pick berries and 
mother said, “Be careful,” we replied “All right,” and 
immediately forgot all about it. If on the other hand 
she said, “Look out for snakes,” then we remembered 
the particular warning until we returned, Such rules 
as “The overseer is responsible for accidents” or “Em- 
plovees must always avoid accidents” are absolutely 


useless and beyond the overseer’s ability to enforce. To 


luv down rules that are outside an overseer’s latitude 
is also not desirable for the overseer cannot. be held 
responsible for. these rules nor for impractical rules, 
The overseer’s jurisdiction is specific and each rule 
must come within the scope of his jurisdiction to hold 
him responsible for its enforcement. 

Rules are mentioned as plaint rules although there is 
no objection to an overseer establishing some rules in 
his own department, It is much easier to enforee a 
rule that applies to all departments of the mill, how- 
ever, than to enforce one applying only to one depart- 
nent. This holds true of interlant or association rules. 
One plant in a community trying to enforce safety rules 
which are ignored by the other mills in the same in- 
dustry and community, makes. up. hill work for the 
management and the overseers. Undoubtedly the. tex- 
tile industry as a whole will adopt uniform rules which 
will help all mills in the same manner that fire preven- 
tion rules have helped. Since this is practically the only 
large industry not to have already done this, it is hoped 
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that action along this line will be taken in the very near 
future, either through the textile organizations, or bet- 
ler still, through National Safety Council membership 
and work in the Textile Section. ° 

Take’ an examp'e on the responsibility of accidents, 
An employee was injured in an elevator accident. The 
elevator fell due to mechanical defect. The slack cable 
device was also out of order. The committee met to 
determine the responsibility for the accident. The ele- 
vator came under the jurisdiction of the master me- 
chanic and he was held responsible for the elevator 
aropping. The master mechanic pointed out that the 
management realized that the freight elevator was not 
safe for passengers and had established a rule which 


prohibited employees from using the elevator for pass- 


engers. The employees was injured while violating a 
rule of the mill and the overseer of that particular 
employee was held responsible for the injury, although 
the master mechanic was held, and assumed responsi- 
bility, for the falling car. The overseer objected but 
it was pointed out to him that employment was under 
his control and that the plant held him responsible for 
the damaged cloth, or so-called seconds, which his em- 
ployees caused by their own mistakes and an accident 
occurring while his employees was making a mistake 
about which he was specifically cautioned, or should 
have been specifically cautioned, was also placed to the 

So far as those accidents caused by physical condi- 
tions go, the overseer has many of these conditions 
direetly under his control. The machines themselves 
come under his jurisdiction for maintenance and re- 
pair, and on those items handled by the repair force 
such as transmission shafting, ete., his recommendation 
carries much weight in having these corrected. The 
overseer in his request for repairs should state the 
urgency for immedtate attention when this is warrant- 
ed, and follow this up until completed. If in his opin- 
ion it takes too long a time for the repair gang to cor- 
rect if, he should then either shut down the equipment 
or take the matter to. higher authority in order to have 
the condition corrected, 

There are those who will say that the overseer ¢can- 
not control the unsafe practices of the employees, that 
if is impossible. A plant running high in aecidents for 
which the overseer is responsible states this, but in 
the same city in a second plant. with the same grade 
and type of help the conditéaon is completely controlled. 
In the second plant the overseers state that of course 
they can control these unsafe actions the same as they 
ao the “No Smoking” rule, and prove this statement by 
actually doing this. No attempt will be made here to 
tell the overseer how to control his help. That is his 
job, to be done his own way, but a good overseer can 
control the situation. 

There has been much talk about education being the 
eure for unsafe practices. To a certain extent this is 
true but the accident sifuation can be handled quicker 
and sometimes better if safely education is subordinated 
Lo the enforcement of safe practices and operating rules. 
That certain things will not be tolerated is more easily 
learned than the knowledge of accident hazards. Don’t 
misunderstand me. Safety education is essential and 
should be developed to a high degree. 

The question will also arise as to where the physical 
conditions stop and unsafe practices start. Tt must be 
understood that accidents are not caused directly by 
absence of safety rules or physical protection. Safety 
rules properly enforced will reduce accident probabili- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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‘pound in the year 1871. 


Veteran Mill Superintendents 


Comment Upon 
Changes in Textile Conditions 


N Page 13 we are publishing a list of men who have 

been superintendents of cotton mills since 1904. 
Some of them have remained continuously with the 
same mill for this 25- year period while others have 
held positions at different mills. 

In connection with the publication of this list of 
yeteran superintendents we give below letters received 
from a number of them. Because of the many changes 
that have taken place in the textile industry since 1904 
we are-sure that these letters will be read with more 
than passing interest.—Editor. 


The writer’s Southern mill experience dates back to 
the year 1869, when in that year (July) I became 
weave room overseer of the Great Fall Manufacturing 
Company at Rockingham, N. C. 


Then in 1878 I 
became superin- 
tendent of the Pee 
Dee Manufacturing 
Company (we had 
only one mill at 
that time; now, two 
mills}, and have 
occupied that posi- 
tion, continuously 
ever since. 

The working 
hours in mills at 
that time averaged 
thirteen (13) hours 
for five days of the 
week: about ten 
(10) hours on Sat- 
urday, with very 
little complaint 
from the  opera- 
tives about the 
working hours or 
wages. Wages were 
low, and so were the living expenses, especially country 
produce. For example, frying-size chickens sold for 
len and eleven cents, each; eggs, eight to ten cents per 
dozen (these are the prices that prevailed around 
Rockingham—in larger mill centers such as Graniteville 
and Augusta where the demand exceeded the supply 
prices. were two and three times as much)—butter, 
from fifteen to twenty cents; flour, ten to twelve dollars 
the barrel. By the way, cotton was seventeen cents per 
In later years, it went very 


Wm. Entwistle 


much lower. 
Mills were very few and far between, artd in no sense 
as well organized as they are today. They were mostly 
small ones, with the exception of probably four or five: 
namely, one at Graniteville, §. C. Augusta Mill, at 
Augusta, Ga.; Eagle & Phenix Mill at Columbus, Ga.: 
one at Wesson, Miss., and probably one in Alabama. 
The Southern labor even at that early date was easily 
trained and very efficient, which was very much in 
evidence in the experience of the Tucapau Mill in South 
Carolina. When the writer visited this mill in the 
year 1895 the mill had started with about 300 auto- 
matic Draper looms, with green help from the coun- 
try, operating the usual number of Draper looms. Then 


when going North to purchase machinery I found at 
that time that the Northern mills were having great 
difficulty in introducing the Draper (known then 4s 
the Northrop) automatic loom, which difficulty con- 
tinued for many years. However, the Drapers acquired 
the patent for these looms from Northrop and engaged 
in their manufacture, and have been very successful 
in this business. 

In this connection, I wish to say that the self-thread- 
ing shuttle was introduced, which has been-a great 
boon to the weaver, as it did away with the drawing of 
the filling thread through the eye of the shuttle by the 
mouth, which was very injurious to the health of the 
weaver. 

Youre very truly, 
WM. ENTWISTLE, 
Superintendent Pee Dee Manufacturing Co., Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 


I became superintendent in 1900; have been superin- 
tendent of Sanford Cotton Mills since April 1st, 1901- 
28 years. I was boss weaver 12 years for the Columbia 
Manufacturing Company at Ramseur, and ran a mill at 
Rock Hill for a short time, then went to sie Mill 
at Lexington, N. C., and from there to my present posi- 
tion, 

There have been great changes in the: operation of 
eotton mills in the past 30 years. Mills are more effi- 
cient now, not so much guess work among superintend- 
und overseers. Cotton mill machinery has been revolu- 
tionized in the past thirty years, especially in the open- 
ing room, warping and spooling and weaving. 

When I was boss weaver from 1888 to 1900, weavers 
made 52c per day on 4 looms; spinners 35¢ per day. 
Lappers, carders, drawing was paid for at 75c per day 
of 14 hours or 66 hours per week. Back in the latter 
70's and early 80's sanitation in the mill villages was 
bad. There were no electric lights, no water, no 
schools and no pay days. Some one said, “Why didn’t 
you get any pay?” Yes, we got paid off in something 
to eat and if you didn’t eat your wages all up you 
would be docked to keep you from asking for cash, but 
those dark dark days have gone forever and a new 
South and a new cotton mill industry has sprung up 
and today cotton mill labor in the South has good homes 


to live in, water, lights, paved streets, good wages, 


schools, churches, ete. 

With all that, overproduction caused by the opera- 
tion of the mill on night will eventually wreck the 
mills. 

I can’t understand why the men who built up the 
great cotton mill industry of the South will persist in 
destroying it by making more goods than can be con- 
sumed, but that is that. 

Your truly, 


W. C. YORK, 
Superintendent, Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C. 


I entered the employ of Hadley-People Manufacturing 
Company as superintendent September 2, 1895, and have 
held this position without a break since that time. 

A modern mill of today is but little akin to what we 
had in 1904. Vast improvements have been made in 


9 


10 


the picker room to clean the cotton and even the lap. 
In the card room, Foss & Peavy’s cards, hooked on a 
railway head. There was no discussion then as to 
which was best in drawing—one process, two process or 
three processes. In the roving room, single flyer ma- 
chinery was the rule and not the exception. In the 
spinning and twisting rooms, some of the mills were 
equipped with a Sawyer spindle, narrow gauge and short 
traverse; and some of the front rolls were driven with 
belts from one end of the frame. 

We had but little lighting and ventilation, and sani- 
tary conditions were nothing to brag about. The chief 
thing for a superintendent to do was to start and stop. 
Money was not so hard to make; quantity and quality 
was talked about but not-stressed as it is today. I have 
traveled all the way from the lard oil lamp for lighting 
io the present time. 

I am looking forward with pleasure to reading what 
my fellow superintendents (who are more gifted with 
ihe. pen than Iam) have to say about it. 

H. C. ROBBINS, 
Superintendent, Hadley-Peoples Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Siler City, N. C. 


As requested by David Clark, editor of Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, for the benefit of the younger men who 
are now following the textile industry, I will endeavor 
to give my views of manufacturing today as compared 
to 1896 when I first became superintendent. 

In 1896 there was very little staple cotton being used 
in this section. The machinery used in this section was 
practically all installed for local cotton. The machin- 
ery builders furnished in a way all the data, weights 
and drafts throughout the entire plant. You will see 
Ly this we practcally had a set rule back in those days 
to work by, and it was a matter of keeping the frames 
in motion to get the required production. This was 
accomplished by the superintendent, overseers, second 
hand and section men watching at all times to see that 
no machinery was allowed to stand any longer than 
was absolutely necessary for doffing or piecing up and 


the man that got the best production for the ‘same 


numbers of yarn was considered by all mill men as 
being what we express as the best pusher. 

In those days we had what was known as the docking 
system. If an operator failed to be on time he was 
docked, if he made any defective work he was docked. 
If any damage in any way was caused by the operators 
carelessness to machinery he was also docked. This 
rule 1 am glad has passed years ago. 

We used quite extensively in those days the premium 
system which in a way, worked satisfactory in some 
cases and in some it did not. For instance, if the same 
operator received a premium twice in succession, there 
were always some that would say it was on account of 
partiality and I dare say in a number of cases this 
claim was true. I understand there are a few mills 
today that pay premiums for quality and production, 
but very few. 

There is no comparison with working conditions to- 
day as compared with 1896. In those days we had very 
poor lights in the mills and in lots of cases the mills 
were poorly heated. This too was before the days of 
humidifiers. The operators had no electric lights in 
their homes. Their toilets were 75 to 100 feet away 
from the house, and practically all mills required one 
hand from each room of house. I happen to know of 
a number of cases where there was a man and his wife 
and two or three small children all lived in one room. 

Today living conditions at a large percentage of the 
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mills are the best that can be found for any class of 
working people. And allow me to say here that David 
Clark, editor of Southern Textile Bulletin has done more 
fo bring about improved mill villages than any other 
man in this country. Not onty have the mill villages 
heen improved, the mills have been improved in propor- 
tion in the way of up-to-date machinery, good lights, 
good ventilation, and good temperature, with the proper 
amount of moisture to keep work running good at all 
times and in my judgment the operatives in a mill today 
have practically no hardships to contend with as com- 
pared with years ago. 

Allow me to suggest a few things to the young men 
that now holding and expect to hold responsible posi- 
tions. First of all be honest and truthful to employer 
and employees, never promise anything until you are 
sure you can meet your promise. Strive at all times 
to keep your work running good. If any of your brother 
superintendents ask information of you grant them with 
same. As there are practically no secrets that one can 
keep to himself in the manufacturing of yarns and it is 
my honest opinion that the man that gives honest in- 
formation to his brother’ manufacturer will always be 
successful. There are times that you will find what we 
call the selfish fellow that will ask you for information 
hut in turn will not reciprocate, these are few and far 
hetween., 

As explained above back in those earlier days we had 
practically one setting per machine to work from. 
Today we are all trying different settings on different 
machines. You will see by this if we did not exchange 
ideas, we would not get very far. And the textile meet- 
ings that we have, in my judgment have been a wonder- 
ful help to superintendents and overseers. As we gather 
und listen to different rules and ideas of different men 
and I trust all the young men will continue in the future 
to be honest with each other and still work to the end 
ef improving in every phase pertaining to manufactur- 
ing as well as the living conditions of the help. 

Allow me to suggest that you study cotton as well 
as. your machinery, learn to know the grade and staple 
that is suitable for different counts of yarn. 

= J. B. MEACHAM, 
Superintendent and Manager, Atherton Mills, Charlotte. 


In reply to your letter, asking when I first became 
superintendent of cotton mill? In March, 1902, 27 years 
ago; first with the Elk Cotton Mill, of Fayette, Tenn., 
and for the past 14 years with the Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. 

During these past years, and more especially the 
prior years, from 1881 to the present time, there have 
been marked changes, and all for the better. In com- 


paring the mill of 1881 to the modern mill of today, 


we are reminded of the first telegram sent across the 
wires, “Behold what hath God wrought.” It is a long 
step of improvement, from the first lappers or breaker 
with long apron to be fed on by hand, and one finisher 
single beater, then the revolving stripper card that had 
to have the cylinders, and doffers stripped by hand, and 
the first spmning frames, with spindles that had to be 
oiled twice each day, and ran about 5,000 r.p.m., where 
the spinners ran four and five sides each—and the looms 
where the weaver ran from 4 to 6 looms. A very long 
step in the right direction, when we compare the former 
mill village with its oil lamps, and all houses almost 
exactly alike, and if painted at all with much the same 
color. 


The average mill village of today, with its electric 
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lights, running water, and baths, garden plots, and more 
modern designs of houses, and management that looks 
ufter the welfare of the people, both moral and physi- 
cal. Pure water, pure air and proper humidity inside 
the mill. These factors go a long way toward a con- 
tented organization, and greatly lessen the turnover evil. 
Periodical overseers’ meetings, with an occasional ban- 
quet, where the overseers’ various problems are dis- 
cussed. 

Some mills have time honored customs of offering 
cash prizes for the best kept premises, and prettiest 
fiower gardens, then in the Fall of having a community 
gathering for the awarding of these prizes, and of. get- 
ting better acquainted with each other. 

The village churches are always considered a yery 
valuable asset to the mill community, and generally 
speaking, they are well supported. The management 
has found that it pays to have the children, even of a 
tender age, in the Sunday School taught to find and 
use their talents, in song and recitation. The schools 
of the mill properties have the same courses as the 
other schools in the State, and the mills contribute 
largely to the support.of the school system, knowing 
that an enlightened people are always the best people. 
Many of the mills of today find it to their interest to 
train their own overseers through the promotion sys- 
lem and seldom go outside of their running ——— 
employ other overseers. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO, F. BRIETZ, 
Superintendent, Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C. 


I have your letter, along with the list of men who 
have been superintendents of mills for more than 
twenty years. This list of men of whom I know a few 
quite well was of great interest to me. 

In your second paragraph, in which you state your 
records only extend back to 1904, and ask for informa- 
tion as to when I first became superintendent, I will 
state that I came to Granite Falls about the time I was 
twenty-one years old, in the spring of 1882. However, 
that was. before the job was known as superintendent, 
but was universally designated “the factory boss.” 

At that youthful age I erected the entire machinery of 
the old mill, then known as Shuford, Gwyn & Co. This 
machinery consisted (outside of some secand-handed 
machinery) latest improved: Sixteen Foss & Peevy 
cards, and ten Franklin Foundry & Machine Company 
spinning frames of two hundred-eight spindles each. 
the only machines that were not jam-up, were two Lisp 
speeders. 

After getting the mill started (and as I thought then) 
in good shape. I left here and was at two other mills in 
the eight years [was away. I returned to this mill for 
five years, when again the “wander lust’” got the better 
of me for the second time, and I was away this time 
for three years, and returned the last time in the fall 
of ‘98. Since that time I have been continuously on the 
job. 

When I first went into the mill at the age of around 
len, my father, Steven Allred, was ealled then “the 
factory boss,” who was exceedingly exacting and stood 
for no arguments. He insisted upon my first spinning on 
what was then called the fly-frame spinner on a small 
scale, somewhat similar to the worsted flyer that I think 
ic used at the present time. 

A spinner at that time (that is a good one) was ex- 
pected to keep up one side of fifty spindles, with the 
front roller running the enormous speed of sixty revo- 
lutions per minute. Along about that time the cap- 
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frame was introduced, which was considered quite an 


‘improvement as the speed could be increased to around 
sixty-five revolutions per minute. 

As a spinner, I never was considered a “howling suc- 
cess.” Then they moved me over to tend the six cards 
in the mill these cards, as I remember it, were thirty- 
inch face, and about thirty-six inch diameter of cylinder. 
Cylinders and doffers were made of wood and cylinders 
covered with sheet clothing with two workers and 
strippers at the back and ten top flats on the front. 
These flats which had knobs in the center were to be 
lifted out and stripped with the hand ecard every 
twenty minutes. | | 

And while I was only about twelve years old, I soon 


discovered to my own satisfaction that it was unneces- 


sary, and therefore I organized within myself a new 
«ystem and outside of the “bluff” when I saw the “boss” 
around, as I remember it now, I am pretty sure: that 
ihose flats were not stripped oftener than four times 
a day, and along then I felt that those old cards, not 
withstanding the woden cylinders that would come and 
go with the weather, did remarkaby well. 

Lots of wonderful things in the cotton mill have de- 


veloped since my experience as a card-stripper. 


With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 
Very truly yours, 
M. ALL RED, 
Granite Falls Manufacturing Pat Granite Falls, 
S. G. 


My first experience as a cotton mill superintendent 
hegan March 42th, 1904, from which date I have con- 
tinuously been employed in cotton mill operation in 
above capacity. | 

During the past twenty-five years so many changes 
have taken place until the present conditions in the 
manufacturing of cotton goods as contrasted with my 
first few years experience would seem to differ so much 
as being transferred into another world. 

Improvement in machinery and the increase in effi- 
ciency of the workers have materially reduced the bur- 
den of the operative. These same. improvements 
coupled with the merchandising conditions have in- 
ereased the responsibility of the superintendent. 

Twenty-five years ago, the superintendent's problem 
was being able to secure sufficient help to operate the. 
machinery. Today it is a problem of the quality of the 
goods produced and the efficiency of the operative. 

Needless to mention the improved tenament condi- 
tions, and increased intelligence of operatives as com- 
pared with beginning the past quarter century. 

C. N. STEED, 
Superintendent, Highland Park ‘Manufacturing Com- 
pany No. 2, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


I have your letter with a list of names of superin- 
tendents in Southern cotton mills that had been on 
the same job since 1904. 

I am pleased and proud to note my name among the 
“would be immortals” and in reply to your question as 
to the date when I first became superintendent will state 
that on July 1, 1885 I was made superintendent of the 

acolet No. 1 Mill, having been overseer of carding for 
the previous two years, or from the first starting of the 
mill. It was comparatively easy and natural to assume 
the duties of superintendent. TI will also state that I 
have been with the Pacolet Manufacturing Company 
since 1883 except three years, 1898 to 1901, when I re- 
turned to them and have been with them ever since. 

As yoy wil! not from enclosed card I have also super- 


| 
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vision as general superintendent with the Gainesville 
Cotton Mills and the Whitney Manufacturing Company. 
I note you would like to know something of conditions 
in the early days of the history of the mills that I have 
been connected with, 25 to 30 years ago. Note 1883 is 
nearly 46 years ago and if I had the time it might be 
interesting to note some of the conditions at that time. 
It would be useless to say that everything had changed 
as that is apparent to anyone that has the slightest 
knowledge of the cotton industry. Probably the great- 
est changes have been in the hours of labor and the 
prices paid for same. Briefly stated, these changes 
have been for the better as have all conditions in the 
industry. Better houses, better mills, better machinery 
and much better working conditions. What would we 
think now of trying to weave cloth without air moisten- 
ing and using a kerosene lamp for hghting? It is true 
that at that time very few weavers ran over four looms. 
Just a few, such as Tom Digby, J. M. Cannon, had the 
honor of having six looms. 

Now Mr. Editor, this is such an endless subject to talk 
about when we try to give a picture of things as they 
were 46 years ago, that you will excuse me from saying 
any more about it, for if I were to describe the way 
other machinery was managed in other parts of the 
mill, it would be mostly the same as the four and six 
loom weavers. 

J. M. Cannon is now superintendent of the Easley 
Mills. I would be gratified to know of any who have a 
record of 46 years of service. Success to you. 

M. G. STONE, 
General Superintendent, Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


My superintendency with the Mooresville Cotton Mills 
hegan in January, 1899, so vou see I am starting my 
sist year of service. I am now superintendent and 
vice-president. 

There have been wonderful changes not only in our 
mill but in all mills since my superintendency began. 
Thirty years ago we were told the South could not 
manufacture anything except coarse cottons and ‘the 
Mooresville Cotton Mills of course believed this state- 
ment, and so we were manufacturing 6.15 sheeting on 
plain hand-threaded looms. One weaver would run 
from four to six looms. Today on this class of work, 
one weaver is running from thirty to seventy looms. 

A large percentage of the operatives thirty years ago 
were paid by the day. Practically all mill operatives 
today are paid by the piece. Also, a large percentage 
of the operatives thirty years ago were children be- 
tween twelve and twenty. The doffers were all boys 
from twelve to fourteen or fifteen years old and when 
a boy got to be fifteen, he had to have some other kind 
of a job because he considered himself too grown up to 
doff any longer. Today most all of our doffers are 
married men and we no longer have any “kid” doffers. 
To the old superintendent the doffer was the biggest 
worry in the mill. Today the doffing is the least of a 
superintendent's worry. 


It is not uncommon to see these grown men doffing 
a frame and starting it up without an end to come 
cown and it is very seldom that more than one or two 
ends have to be pieced up. Thirty years ago when a 
frame was doffed you were fortunate if you didn’t have 
fo piece up a fourth or a third of the ends, and the 
doffer had to be watched all the time to keep the 
frames going. 

Thirty years ago we paid very little attention to any- 
thing except the grade of the cotton. If it were mid- 
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dling or strict middling, it was all right. - Today the 
most important thing that we consider in the cotton is 
the character and length of staple. 

I don’t know of anything that has changed or im- 
proved more during the last thirty years than cotton 
manufacturing in the South. We manufacture now 
everything and we know how to do it well. Thirty years 
ago we did not know how to manufacture anything 
right. We have progressed very much in the last 


thirty years but in the next thirty, I expect to see much 


more progress. 

I don’t know whether you are treating us old fellows 
just exactly right by telling the public how long we 
have been in business. It really might work a hard- 
ship on some of us some day. 

Yours truly, | 

PASCAL BOYD, 
Vice-president, Mooresville Cotton Mill, Mooresville, 
N. 


The .writer became superintendent of the Granite- 
ville Manufacturing Company the first of August, 1885, 
leaving there in April, 1908, and locating at Pell City. 

You ask me to write about conditions in Southern 
cotton mills when I first came South, 47 years ago. 
must ask you to excuse me from the details of cendi- 
tions. I only desire to forget. 

Yours truly, 
T. H. RENNIE, 
Superintendent, Avondale Mills Pell City, Ala. 


I was made superintendent of the Dixie Cotton Mills 
ehbout 1904, and served in hat capacity until 1910 when 
I became interested in the building of the Dunson Mills, 
of which I was superintendent from the beginning until 
May, 1916, when I was elected general manager by the 
hoard of directors. In January, 1918 I was made general 
manager and treasurer, in which position I still 
serving. 

I merely mail you these dates in order to complete 
vour records. 

I wish you would go by Greenville some day and 
pick up Joe Sirrime, and the two of you come down 
here and have a round of golf with me at Highland. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. 8S. DUNSON, 
Superintendent, Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. ° 


I was promoted from overseer of weaving to superin- 
tendent at the Palmetto Mills, Columbia, S. C., Septem- 
her ist, 1903 and with the exception of three months I 
have been in the game ever since. 

As you probably know I have been a subscriber to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin for more than twenty- 
five years, and it has been a great help to me in my 
work, for I did not only read it but I studied its con- 
tents every week, if any thing happened that I did not 
have the time to read them they lay on my desk until I 
took the time. 

Wishing for you and you valuable journal many more 
vears of usefulness. | 

W. A. BLACK, 
Beaumont Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


I was first. appointed superintendent of Pacolet Manu- 
facturing Company in 1902 by the late Capt. J. H. Mont- 
geomery. I was at Pacolet for 5 years as superintendent. 
In 1907, I came to Saxon and have been here 22 years. 

M. R. MACOMSON, 
Superintendent, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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List of Veteran Mill Superintendents ™ 


A voluntary increase of 5 per cent 
During Sepember, 1914, we published a list of the cotton mill superin- in their per piece and per hour 


tendents who at that time had been superintendent of the same mill for wage scale nas been announced by 
: the management of the Clinchfield 
len years or more and in looking over that list we find on same the follow- ang Marion Mills. strike centers of 
ing men who are still with the same mill: | Marion, N. C. The action was taken 
' : after the management of these mills 
2 = W. A. Hadley Mfg. Co...Roanoke, Ala. had consistently and successfully 
lene refused to grant an increase of 
W. A. Marshall Massachusetts Mills Lindale, Ga. | Wages. 
R. A. Fields Newnan Cotton Mills _._..Newnan, Ga. The initial move was made by 
A. T. Matthews Thomaston Cotton Mills _.....Thomaston, Ga. President Hart. of the Clinchfield 
W. E. Malloy Strickland Cotton Mills... Valdosta, Ga. 
T. M. Denning Wiscassett Mill Albemarle, N. C. kook stop, Mr. Hart 
Y. E. Smith Durham Cotton Mfg. Co.......Durham, N. C. eplained, to reward our local 
J. M. Allred..........__Granite Falls Mfg. Co._.....Granite Falls, S. C. workers. We were not going to be 
ooresville Cotton Mills Mooresville, N. C. union but we appreciated the stand 
‘ F. T. Biggs Midway Mills Rockingham, N. C 
Wm. Entwistle Pee Dee Mills. Rockingham, N. C taken by our loyal workers, and we 
S. S. Steele. = ——SsRoberdell Mfg. Co. Rockingham, N. C wanted to show this appreciation. 
Sanford, The working hours at the Clinch- 
Co... C.. field and Marion Mills had been re- 
T. A. Sizemore. American Spinning S. C. duced from 60 to 55 hours a week, 
_Newberry Cotton Mills .... Newberry. and the union leaders agreed that a 
S. T. Buchanon Piedmont Cotton Mills Piedmont, S. C. ) per cent increase in wages would 
= Mig. Co... mess oe enable the workers to earn practi- 
. J. Mills Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. N. Smith Woodruff Cotton Mills... Woodruff, S. C. cally as muenh money as they had 
made before, as they would work 
The following men who were superintendent of mills in 1904, are still larder when they did not have such 
, with the same mill but in other positions. tong hours. 
J. F. Schenck Cleveland Mill & Power Co...Lawndale, N. C. RAYON CREPE YARNS 
Fe H. F. Williamson... American Net & Twine Co.....-Anniston, Ala. 
John A. Porter Bibb Mfg. Co. _..Macon, Ga. 
M. G. Stone. Pacolet Mfg. Co. Spartanburg, S. C. Difficulties are being encountered 
There are many good reasons for superintendents going to another mill, 
d oft ; , ti crepe yarns, which seem to neces 
sitate some improvement in pro- 
In looking over the list of men who were superintendents in 1904, we find 
certain rayon yarns have been given 
: that the following are still on the job, although some of them are filling {59 much twist, a condition which 
\# higher positions. produces brittleness in: the yarn, 
ee and eventually cuts the filaments, 
Mill of which was Supt. in Mill of which is Supt. (or resulting in poor weaving qualities, 
Name 150% higher) in 1929 especially for filling. In other cases 
J. W. Sanders... Tuscaloosa Mills _.........J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills if hag been found that the tint has 
eo. H. Geason _.._... Mobile Cotton Mills Cotton Mills | 
John R. Montgomery..__™Montgomery Cotton Mills.....Montgomery Cordage Co. 
S. Y. Austin. Whittier Mills Callaway: Mills ME OF are 
Allen Little. Boyd-Morgan Mills Dwight Mfg. Co. | of utmost importance in preventing 
Geo. H. Lanier -_Pepperton Cotton Mills..._..West Point Mig. Co. weakness, 3 3 
W. Sanford Dunson_......Dixie Cotton Mills Dunson Mills 
H. C. Dresser _..__._._._.....Bibb Mfg. Co. Martel Mills, Inc. | urepe yarns often wakes not handle d 
W. H. Newton Upson Mfg. Co. ___ Trion Mfg. Co. or steamed properly to set the twist, 
he C. H. Robertson _____._.. Winder Cotton Mills Eno Cotton Mills Such yarns necessitate increased 
| | E. A. Hall... SS SMW Magnolia (Miss.) Cot. Mills .Aragon-Baldwin Mills tension in the shuttle and often 
4, ‘Eugene Cross ...........West Point (Miss.) Mill Cross Cotton Mills break continuouSly during weaving. 
j J. B. Meacham.._._..__.._Trenton Mills _. Atherton Mills Carelessness on a delicate product 
R. D. Jones... . Mills 7 Cowikee Mills 
T. W. Harvey... Monroe (N. C.) Mills Rolman-Heath Mills — is a bad policy, and the expense sav- 
A. N, James.__._._____.__.Tuscarora Mills _..._..._...._Kindley Cotton Mills ed is not worth the trouble it causes 
W. B. Cole.___.._.._.___Steeles Mills Hannah Pickett Mills later. It seems that these troubles 
A. M, Fairley _Tarboro Cotton Factory__...Scotland and Waverly Mills sre increasing affec 
R. L. Cumnock.. Brogon Mills Alta Vista Cotton Mills y 
Chas. Poore _. Cox Mfg. Co. Louisville Cotton Mills ng. 
W. A. Black. Palmetto Cotton Mills Beaumont Mills ever, there seems to be no logical 
T. H. Rennie Graniteville Mfg. Co Pell City Mfg. Co. reason why rayon yarns cannot be 
S. C. Smyly— Liberty Mfg. Co. Eastman Cotton Mills used for such products, if intelli- 
Geo. F. Breitz. Elk Cotton Mills Mebane Cotton Mills (Selma, Plied to the methods of handling 


N.C.) used. 
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Hang 
Your Bobbins 


It’s becoming the fashion among 
progressive mill men. 


The Eclipse Bobbin Holder 
suspends the bobbins from the top 
of the creel board. It eliminates 
skewers and incidentally, accumula- 
tion of lint or fly. 


You can use these holders to advan- 
tage on your roving and spinning 
frames. The ball bearing construc- 
tion insures a smooth effortless pull. 
The yarn is materially improved in 
quality. 


Put daylight beneath your bobbins. 
Banish expensive skewers. 
A holder will be sent you 
for examination. Write 
today. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


Modern Practice and Useful 
Formulae for Preparing 
Cotton 


| By Alabama 


HE first requisite for good weaving, which of neces- 
sity requires good even yarns of maximum breaking 
strength is a lap free from all imperfection and as per- 


fect as modern equipment and good practice can make 


it. Such a lap must be made out of cotton suitable 
for the goods to be made, and should be free from dirt 
and foreign matter. It should be well opened up so as 
not to contain any lumps or matted sections, that will 
not card properly or otherwise cause irregularities. 
Such a lap should not vary more than one pound in 40, 
and if weighed by the yard or fraction of a yard should 
rot vary over 3 per cent which usually amounts to 
about half an ounce per yard. The maximum breaking 
strength that can be realized in the yarns made from 
such a lap depends first on the length, and strength of 
the fibres, second on the moisture content of the cotton, 
and third upon the treatment the cotton gets in going 
through the machines. The breaking strength can be 
augmented to a certain extent by the introduction of 
the combing process, the percentage of increase usually 
runs from 15 to 25 per cent depending of course on the 
amount of short fibres combed out. Combing however, 
is not a necessary. process in making yarns for the ma- 
jority of the goods, and will not be taken into considera- 
tion in this article. Therefore, the suggestions and 
recommendations contained herein should be considered 
as refering to carded yarns made from cotton with 
staple averaging from % to 1 1/16 inches in length. 
The breaking strength of American warp yarn with 
twist per inch 4.75xthe square root of the hank can be 
found by the formula, A+B. Where A is the constant 


B 
1900, and B the hanks per pound. The formula for 
combed yarn is A—BxC. Where A is the constant 2600, 


B 
B the hanks per pound, and C 4, The formula for medi- 
um soft yarns is A—BxC. Where A is the constant 1900, 


B 


B the hanks per pound, and € 13. To realize the full 
breaking strength from cotton averaging 1 1/16 inches 
requires very little care in practice, but if we expect 
to get good breaking strength from low grade. cotton 
averaging less than 14-inch we must have modern equip- 
ment and take advantage of every opportunity we have 
at each process to improve the stock. With such an 
equipment a considerable saving can sometimes be 
realized through the use of low grade cotton, especially 
where the eotton can get special treatment in the line of 
thorough, but gentle cleaning. The amount of dirt and 
leaf that can be found in the different grades ranging 
from fair to ordinary, which should be removed by the 
opening and picking machinery usually runs from 1 
to 12 per cent, and in very low grade cotton such as 
non-descript I have extracted approximately 50 per 
cent. Some of the tests I have made during the last 
five years are as follows: 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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KAUMAGRAPH 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


ERSONAL Kaumagraph service fae coast to coast! 
Welcome news for Pacific Coast manufacturers. ; 


Interesting news to friends everywhere who have witnessed 
Kaumagraph’s development into a nation-wide organization 
. . » and who recognize in the establishment of the Los 
Angeles office a logical extension of Kaumagraph’s policy 
to render a personal service and assistance on all matters of 
identification. | 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY... 200Varick St., N. Y. C. 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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— YOU B LJ | [> 


VERY man worth the name has an aim and 

ambition to build a solid competence —but 
too many ignore the call to live a full life while 
fulfilling life’s ambition. 
So much emphasis is laid on the industrial possi- 
bilities of Piedmont Carolinas that many may not 
realize the richness and fullness of the life people 
live here. : 
‘Nowhere in the nation are the public schools 
more uniformly high in character. 


Nowhere in this country are the general standards 
of living so genuinely sound and wholesome. 

A friendly hospitality here goes hand in hand 
with a SEY industrial development. 

The mountains (highest east of the Rockies) 
beckon on one hand and the hunting and fishing 
of the coastal plain are only a few hours distant 
on the other. Close by you find golf courses that 
are internationally famous. 


The climate in summer is equal to that of southern 
New York in temperature with 10° to 15° less 
humidity. The winters are 10° to 25° warmer. 

If living is as important to you as business suc- 
cess, here you may have both in fullest degree. 
If you have not received “Piedmont Carolinas,” 
may we suggest you write for it today? 
It is full of pertinent facts for busi- 
ness executives. | 

Please address Industrial Dept., 

Room 731,, Mercantile Bld¢., 

| Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRY ad 
DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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Modern Practice and Useful Formulae for 
Preparing Cotton 
(Continued from Page 14) 
Test No. 1—Grade Ordinary 
Gross Weight 444 lbs. 


Less bagging and ties ..................... 21 Ibs. 

Less motes from M.M. ist —.............. 15.5 

motes from M.M. 2nd ............ 13.5 

Lieas picker moter 0... 8 58 386 13.05% - 


Test No. 2—Grade Strict Low Middling 
Bales 5 Gross Weight 2522 IDs. 


Less bagging and ties .........2...00.... 112 IDs. 

less opener motes 
Less breaker moles ........ 

Less Intermediate motes _............ 17.5 

Less finisher motes ..... ee 16.5 204 2318 8.08% 


Test No. 3—Nondescript 
Gross Weight 359 IDs. 


Less bagging and ties. ..................:...:. 20 
Less moles from mote machine 3 
Less breaker motes ..........:..... 


Less finisher motes 8 4171 188 47.7% 


Test Made at Creighton Openers Using Middling Cotton 
Bales 60—-Gross 30050 pounds 


Less motes and leaf 299 1559 28491 5.3% 
Less bagging and ties ................ 1260 


Very dirly cotton should never be put into the mix 


without a preliminary cleaning as it causes streaks in 


the cloth that is liable to effect the selling prices, be- 
sides it adds more work for the cards to do. In using 
low grade cotton in order to reduce the cost per pound 
of the finished product, there are several things that 
have to be watched closely in order to reduce all losses 
loaminimum. The most outstanding one in my opinion 
is the moisture content at the time the cotton is pur- 
chased. As we all know cotton some times carries a 


great amount of moisture, especially in the early season 


amount that it carries, 


when the ginning is done in all kinds of weather, and 
with all degrees of carelessness. I have known cotton 


' to be paid or when it contained 17 per cent moisture, 


and this is hable to occur in most any mill where large 
lots of cotton are purchased, especially of a new crop 
which is in a semi-green state right from the cotton 
fields and gins, unless tests are made to determine the 
Any amount of moisture paid 
for above the normal amount the cotton can maintain 


until it is made into cloth increases the invisible loss 


that much which is a very costly and perlexing phase 
of manufacturing. In my opinion any amount of mois- 
ture content above 8 per cent should be contested, and 
allowance made, as this is about all that can be main- 


tained throughout the mill, and is somewhat above the 
normal amount. 


Preparing the Cotton for Cleaning and Making Into Laps 


It is a demonstrated fact that cotton can be cleaned 
Letter when it is dry than when it contains more than 
4 normal amount of water, as the dirt and leaf respond 
more readily to the action of the machines, especially 
when going through cleaning trunks, and over grid 
lars. Itis also a demonstrated fact, that the lumps and 
matted mass can be opened up more freely, a quality so 
necessary to good carding. If for no other reason than 
these wet cotton should be kept out of the mix. But 
there are other reasons, the most outstanding of them 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Gastonia Weaving Company 


By Stokes White 


One of the most interesting textile plants in the 
South is located in Gastonia, N. C. This plant is the 
Gastonia Weaving Company. It is engaged in producing 
woven labels. These labels are woven on jacquard 
looms, and bear the names and trademarks of the pur- 
chasers for use on suits, shirts, pajamas, underwear, 
etic. 

This plant, in a one-story building, covers 25,500 
square feet, not including a corrugated iron warehouse 
o0 feet by 100 feet. The main building is of brick, wood- 
en sash, plain glass windows, and a monitor roof. 

Floors are of heavy maple. 

The weaving equipment consists of 66 jacquard looms, 


made by the Fletcher Works of Philadelphia, Pa. These - 


looms are of the regular tape weaving type, with the 
small shuttle and quills. A few of these looms have 
a double row of deliveries, one row above the other. 
Each loom is -run by an individual motor of General 
Electric Company’s make. 


This plant does its own warping, winding and quill- 


ing, using 4 Universal winders, 18 Hedgepeth quilling - 


tables, and 2 Siop silk ‘skein winders. The labels. are 
made of silk fillng and cotton warps except for the 
figures in the desjgn. They are made of rayon. 


The mill is illuminated by incandescent lamps in 
Gray Bar glassed steel diffusers. This provides a good 
light without a hard glare. The mill operates day and 
night and good lighting is one of the main factors that 
make for efficiency. 


The building is steam heated, from a small boiler room 
that is used for this purpose only. The motors and 
gears are covered with a heavy wire guard to protect 
the employees from injury, and also to protect the 
motors from accident. An adequate sprinkler system, 
by made Grinnell Company, has been installed for fire 
protection. A Frigidaire water cooler has been added 
to the equipment of the mill. 


This plant produces approximately 1,800,000 labels per 
week. In the weaving of these labels the number of 
ends per inch run from 150 to 400, and the picks from 
70 to 150. The sizes of yarn are 40/2 to 200/2 cotton, 
50 denier to 300 denier rayon and 2 and 3-thread ‘silk 
ovrganzine. Five and six colors of filling may be put into 
these labels and it is very interesting to watch these 
looms in operation. 


The Good of Gastonia 


Little doubt, or room for question, remains. Out 
of all the ugly trouble and travail in Gastonia, one good 
and important result is emerging. Thousands upon 
thousands of American workers throughout the South 
liave had an opportunity to see Communist agitators 
with their masks off. They have seen the little band 
of radical fanatics not as they glow with eloquence on 
the platform promising to industrial workers riches and 
the brotherhood of man, but as they always operate in 
practical action, destroying every chanee which other- 
wise might have led to improved working conditions, 
and producing not peace but hopeless conflict. 

To measure the value of this object-lesson, it 1s 
necessary to take seriously, for once, the Communists’ 
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program of action in the United States as their own 
literature has outlined it. In all their publications the 
American agents of Moscow have made much of the 
opportunity awaiting them in the South. - They have 
argued that in the Southern States, only recently indus- 
tralized and not under the influence of moderatist labor 
crganizations of the normal American sort. Leninism 
would find easy-going and speedy and numerous con- 
verts. As a theoretical matter, it seemed as though 
this particular Communist anticipation might possibly 
prove correct. 


And then came, in recent weeks, the hard and firm 
teaching of practical experience. The Communist agi- 
tators went rampaging into Gastonia, and instead of en- 
countering any semblance of success there, they have 
themselves speedily met the sharpest failure which 
they have ever yet met in the United States. Their 
best hope has led to a situation which is, for them, the 
worst fiasco. Not only have they hurt rather than 
helped the cause of labor, but what is even more im- 
portant, these agitators have fully revealed themselves 


-to the hitherto unschooled Southern workers for what 


they are—a handful of fanatics who care vastly more 
for political propaganda on behalf of a foreign and 
un-Amercan party, and for the pay which they, as agi- 
tators, can draw from that party; than thev do for. 
the condition of the American working. man and work- 
ing woman. 


That lesson was, of course, plainly taught in the New 
Bedford strike a few months ago. Ninety-five per cent 
of the population of New Bedford came to learn full 
well what Communist interference meant in that situh- 
tion, and how ruthless was the Communists’ disregard 
Gf the workers’ best interest. But it is idle to suppose 
that the great mass of Southern workers learned much, 
at secondhand, from the experiences of New Bedford or 
of other Northern industrial cities. The average South- 
ern mill worker is no great hand at reading, not even 
of the newspapers. The only means by which he could 
learn what he has now learned about Communist meth- 
od and the Communist fallacy was in the dear but plain 
school of experience. | 


The fact that the Gastonia troubles have had this 
good and salutary result should help to re-enforce reali- 
zation of the practical soundness, as well as the philoso- 
phical merit of the normal American faith that evil, 
brought into the open, will soon fall of its own weak- 
ness. So long as the propaganda of radicalism is kept 
wholly in the dark by repressive action, its whispers 
and promises may gain quite a considerable power— 
the whisperers use the fact that they are forced to 
whisper and promises may gain quite a considerable 
power—the whisperers use the fact that they are forced 
to whisper as one means of convincing their dupes that 
they must be right. But let Communism enter for one 
moment into the realm of open and practical action in 
the United States, even in the so-called “backward 
South,” and very speedy, it appears, is the crash there- 
of. That evident failure is the good of Gastonia. The 
experience may, of course, not be final. Perhaps two 
or three more similar episodes may be necessary to 
complete the education of the Southern worker in the 
fakery of Leninism and in Communism’'s complete lack 
of practical value under American conditions of nor- 
mal ‘progress and enlightenment. Meanwhile, may the 
good of this lesson not be tarnished or lessened through 
any failure to apply American principles of fairness in 
the court trial now pending in North Carolina,—Gas- 
tonia Gazette. 
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Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills 


By Stokes White 


> 


Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill, Belmont, N. C. 


The Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Belmont, 
N. C., furnish an excellent example of the newer type 
of hosiery mill construction. The buildings, equipment, 
production methods and character of working condi- 
tions reflect the most recently developed methods in 
full fashioned hosiery manufacture; 

The main mill is modern in every particular. The 
front and sides are of brick construction with provi- 
sion made for expansion at the rear of the building. 


The floors, with the exception of the packing and stock — 


rooms are of concrete. 
square feet, 

The windows have steel sash, fitted with actinci glass, 
end shaded with bambeo shades. 

The ceiling is higher than the average plant and has 
a large monitor roof. There is a.large basement that 
will be equipped in the near future for the production 
of half hose. 

The building is heated by Hijet unit. heaters, manu- 
factured by Herman Nelson Corporation. The lighting 
system utilizes incandescent lamps in glassed steel dif- 
fusers to prevent glare and shadows. The plant is 
equipped with Lupton steel furniture. 


The total floor spaée is 25,000 


Fifteen high speed Reading full-fashioned machines 
with jacquard attachments have been installed to knit 
this company’s well known product: Ten leggers and 
five footers operating day and night run a weekly 
production of 1,250 dozen pairs of hose. These machines 
ure all 45-gauge and are used to knit an all silks, five 
thread hose. Individual drives using General Electric 
motors are attached to each machine. 


Looping is done on eight Wright Steady Dial loopers 
und seaming is done on eleven Union Special sewing 
machines. Four gangs of Foster winders are used with 
special rollers over which the yarn passes and absorbs 
a prepared solution to soften the silk, and make it 
pliable. 


‘The dye plant is equipped with four dyeing machines, 
inade by the American Laundry Machne Company. One 
small 25-pound machine is used for small orders or 
samples; two 50-pound and one 100 pound machine are 
used to dye the larger orders. 

The boiler room is in a separate building. The boiler 
now used is a 75 H.P. one, used to heat the building and 

Continued on Page 29) 


Interior View Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill. 
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TRIPLE VACUUM Sys TEM 


A Cleaner \Mili—and 


at less cost 


Imagine a system in your mill that automatically strips— 


4 cards ata : time- -without shutting off power. 


Imagine a vacuum so powerful that it picks up every wad 
of waste and every speck of dirt not only from your floors 
but from every machine in your mill, reaching the most 
distant and inaccessible spots and conveying that waste 
direct to your waste house even though the distance be 
1,000 feet. 


Imagine all this at a saving in cost that brings you as 
high as 32% 


returns on your investment. 


will show actual “dollars and cents” 
your mill. 


Our free analysis 
Savings . in Write to office nearest your 


location. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS 


Abington, Mass. 


PRED H. WHITE, Gen. Mgr. 


independence Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


50 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


shows  flexi- 


Photo 


ble hose and special 


nozzle for .cleaning 


floors.. Special noz- 
zles_ convenient for 
use are supplied to 
meet every cleaning 


need in your mill. 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 
Samples of such bobbins gladly 

furnished 


COMPANY 


Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C: 


«  ROYLE LOCK-STITCH CARD LACER 
machine for the cutting of peg 
P and lace holes and the stitching together of 


cards with lacing and tension uniform. Send 
for literature. 


JOHN: ROYEE SONS# ie 


Ne. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Pare reer 


Don P. Johnson has been elected president of the 
Royall Cotton Milss, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Fred L. Smyre has been elected treasurer of the Park- 
dale Mills, Gastonia, N. C., succeeding J. H. Separk, who 
has sold his interest in the mill. 


Hoyle M. Hutchinson has been appointed manager of 
the packing ani shipping department of the Wilkes. 
Hosiery Mills, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


R. KE. Royall, president of the Royall Cotton Mills, 
Wake Forest, N. C., since the organization of the mill, 
has retired on account of ill health. He will continue 
as chairman of the board of directors. 


QO. E. Stevens, superintendent of the Albertville plant 
of the Saratoga Victory Mills, Albertville, Ala., will on 
October 15th, be promoted to general manager of both 
the Albertville and Guntersville plants. - 


W. D. Wilkes, night superintendent of the Albertville 
plant of the Saratoga Vetory Mills, Albertvlle, Ala., will 
on October 15th, be promoted to the positon of day 
superintendent. 


Marshall shige superintendent of the A.-M. Smyre 
Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. €.. one of the 
best known superintendents in’the South, has been 
elected vice-president of the Parkdale Mills which have’ 
just been acquired by the owners of the Smyre plant. 


William 8. Montgomery, of Philadelphia, Pa., has be- 
come associated with the Cora Cotton Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., and will sell the mills’ output drect 


to the trade. He will continue to represent the Arm- 
strong group in the Philadelphia territory. 


Stuart W. Cramer, president of the Cramerton Mills. 
CGramerton, N. is undergoing treatment at the Char-. 
lotte Sanatorium. It is understood that he is not seri- 
eusly ill but that doctors have ordered him to take 
a complete rest. ° 


Eastern Careline to Meet 


The Eastern of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will hold its fall meeting at the Textile 
School of North Carolina State College, Raleigh, on Oc- 


tober 18th, it has been announced by Norman B. Hill, 
chairman. The meetings have been held at the Textile 
School for the past several years and have always 


drawn a good atlendance. 

No questions have been prepared in advance for dis- 
cussion_at the meeting. Mr. Hill asks that the members 
make_a-list of questions they would like to have brough! 
up for consideration at the meeting. 


deine U S Bobbin and Shuttle Co. 


Lewis P. Raison ‘ta for the past 12 vears has been 
Southern representative for the Shambow Shuttle 
Company, has resigned that position to become South- 
ern manager for the shultle department of the U. S&S. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Davis L. Batson, his brother, 
who has been representing the Shambow Company in 
Georgia and Alabama, has also joined the U, 8. Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co. Miss Ethel Lackey, who has been office 
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manager of the Greenville offices of Shambow Shuttle 
is likewise continuing with Mr. Batson in his new posi- 
tion. 

Lewis P. Batson, since his association with the Sham- 
how Shuttle Company, has built up a large business for 
his company with the Southern mills. He is regarded 
as an expert on shuttles and has made an enviable repu- 
tation in sales promotion and service work. . 

As recently announced, the Jordan Manufacturing 
Company, Monticello, Ga. was merged with the U. §. 
Pobbin & Shuttle Co., adding its plant and personnel to 
the latter company’s organization. Mr. Batson will have 
entire charge of the company’s shuttle business in the 
South, direeting the work from the Southern office at 
Greenville. 


To Hunt Big Game 


J. A. Huff, vice-president and general-manager of the 
Koeckwood Mills, Rockwood, Tenn. Dr. Wilson, of the 
same company, and G. S. MeCarty, Southern manager of 
the American Aniline and Extract Co., left Rockwood 
this week for a hunting trip in the West. They will go 
lirst to Arizona to hunt bear and mountain lion, Later 
they will take an extended trip through California and 


Mexico. 
Obituary 


EK. K. Powe 


Durham, N. €.—E. K. Powe, Sr., age 66 and one of 
the best known textile men in the State, died Saturday 
morning at a local hospital following an operation for 
a chronic ailment. Mr. Powe was an outstanding citi- 
zen of Durham in civie, business and religious life and 
was a pioneer in the State's textile industry. He had 
been at the hospital a week. About 37 years ago he 
became associated with the Dukes and W. A. Erwin, 
Sr., in establishing ‘the Erwin Cotton Mills in North 
Carolina and for many years had been manager of the 


local mills. His death came as a distinet shock to his 


many friends through the State. He had been for 
about 15 years a member of the city county health 
department and on many occasions held the office of 
senior warden in the local Episcopal church. 

He is survived by his widow, who is a sister of ‘Gol. 
W. A. Erwin and two children, Miss Claudia Powe and 
KE. K. Powe, Jr., both of this city; one brother, Ellerbee 
Powe of Durham and two sister, Mrs. R. T. Claywell 
and Mrs. 8. J. Erwin, both of Morganton, Mr. Powe was 
n native of Morganton, 


Walter K. DeFore 


Macon, Ga.—The body of Walter K. DeFore, connect- 
ed with the manufacturing department of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, of this city, was brought home 
from Worcester, Mass., and the funeral was held today. 

Mr. DeFore was taken ill while in the East and 
vas taken to.a hospital at Worcester, where he died on 
Monday of this week after a week's illness. He was a 
garduate of Massachusetts Tech. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter DeFore of this city, arrived at Worcester 
just before he died. His father is a well known Georgia 
lawyer. 
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For Rich and Fast Blacks 


National Diazine Black § 
A new black of unusual fastness 


For the first time a domestic, 


manufacturer is able to offer the 
fastest to light of all developed 
blacks: National Diazine Black S 
Extra. 


When diazotized and developed, it 
possesses good fastness to perspira- 
tion, hot pressing, and washing. 


A request to any of our branch 
offices will bring to you complete 
description of this important addi- 
tion to our line and instructions for 
its application. | 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N- Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL 
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The World Cotton Situation 


Warnings of the danger to America of 20 years of 
“almost steady deterioration of the average quality” of 
its cotton crop as contrasted with the efforts of other 
lands to improve staple grades as well as to enlarge 
production are sounded by Professor John A. Todd of 
Liverpool, England, in an analysis of “The World’s 
Cotton Situation” announced recently by The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchans of New York. 

“Not only are the world’s supplies other than Ameri- 
can inereasing steadily if slowly in quantity, but also 
the great. bulk of the new supplies. is of a quality af 
least as good as all but the best American,” Prof. Todd 
says, adding that each other country “is doing what 
if can to produce the best cotton it is capable of grow- 
ing, or to improve the varieties formerly grown.” 

‘Contrast this,” the review says, “with the position in 
America where the history of the last 20 years. has 
been one of almost steady deterioration of the average 
quality of the crop. Not only has America lost the 
great bulk of her tine supplies—the old Mississippi 
‘Peelers’ and ‘Benders’ with the advent of the weevil 
about 1909, the Sea Island crop ten years later, and the 
bulk of the Pima crop after 1920—but now within the 
last few years the supply of what is known in Liverpool 
as Texas 1%-inch cotton,.on which Lancashire has so 
largely relied, has almost disappeared.” 

Weevil damage has affected quality «as seriously as 
quantity, Professor Todd says. Due to it America has 
turned to heavy yielding cottons of early ‘maturity, 
with the “Half-and-Halt” yariety commanding a mar- 
ket of sorts in domestic and Continental mills at the 
expense of America’s better cottons. On such cotton 
recent short Indian crops ‘have accounted for good 
prices thus far, which will be reduced on a bumper 
crop in India, with India and other countries able to 


grow cheaply these grades that are “entirely out of. 


place in America.” | 

If this condition is to be remedied, “the efforts of the 
government, the cooperatives, and many private inter- 
ests to improve the primary marketing conditions in the 
South must be continued and supported by the trade,” 
Professor Todd says. “There is no use in crying out 
for good cotton if the grower of. short staple cotton 
can get as good a price for his crop as the producer of 
the superior varieties.” 

Analysing the world crop according to staple, Prof. 
‘Todd finds that in the fine 1%-ineh to 2 ineh staple 
America has had ne substantial part since the failure 
of the Sea Island crop due to the weevil. The Pima 
crop has recovered from the slump of 1920 to only 
about 25,000 bales against 100,000 in 1920. Egypt ac- 
eounts for this division with one-third of its crop of 
Sakol quality and with steadily increasing supplies of 
such grades in the Sudan. In 1% inch staple there has 
heen a marked increase in Upper Egyptian cotton, low- 
ering the price of this and East African and Peruvian 
growths, and with best American Delta staple varie- 
ties likely to feel the effect of this increased supply. 

In the great American middle grade, the largest new 
cevelopment is in India where 1% to 2 million bales per 
year are now of t-inch staple, selling to India, China, 
Continental countries, and occasionally England. 
Russia too is a material contributor under strenuous 
measures of the Soviets to improve quality. The Argen- 
line crop has shown a marked increase in quality and 
has proved desirable in Lancashire in the place of good 
Texas eotton. Promising conditions for this. grade 


some 
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exist in South and West Africa, Australia, Mesopotamia, 
and the Southern Sudan. In short staple India: and 
Korea have developed, with transportation improving 
future possibilities in the entire sub-tropical belt. 


Textile Tests at Clemson College 


During the past year the Textile Department of Clem- 
son College has rendered valuable service to the mills 
of South Carolina. The following is a partial list of 


the tests conducted or services rendered to the mills 
by he heads of the division: 


1. Tests on per cent size in fabries. 

2. Recommendations made regarding rust stains. 

3. Tests of yarn spun from same roving at mill and 
at Clemson. 
4. Comparative tests of fillings and warps. 
>». ‘ests on check straps. 
Made special fabrie and tested different twists in- 
serted. 


ad 
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7. ‘Tested color samples by fadeometer. 

8. Traced and found number of square feet in skeins. 

9. Tests of roving (slubber, intermediate and speed- 
er).and of bobbins of yarn for evenness and uniformity 
roll setting and humidity control recommendations 
made). | 

10. Tests of sheets and pillow cases, both bleached 
and gray, with Mullen tester; also test.of warp and fill- 
ing strengths. 

11. Tests of yarn on bobbins. 

i2. Analysis of fabric for size and for percentage of 
cotton and linen. 

13. ‘Tested many samples of 40x40 sheeting as to fill- 
ing strength. 

!. ‘Tests on sizing. 

15. Desized print cloth and secured weights tested: 
warp and filling for size of yarn. 

i6. ‘Test. on comparative strength of 80s combed 
yarn, 4:00 mullipher, when spun with plain and with 
roller bearing spindles, 

The Textile Department also rendered the following 
services to other departments of the college: 

1. ‘Test of clothing materials used in cadet uniforms. 
2. Laundry tests of new cadet shirts. 

3. Strength tests of football uniform fabrics. 

Credit for this work should be given to Dr. Chas. E. 
Mullin, head of the chemistry and dyeing division: 


_ Prof. Robt. K. Eaton, head of the carding and spinning 


division; and Prof. A. E. McKenna, acting head of the 
weaving and designing division. 

The Textile Department stands ready to cooperate 
with the mills in any way possible—eall upon us. 


The North Carolina Textile Strike 
Situation 
Starting as a strike of textile workers for a shorter 
week and higher pay, the North Carolina situation. has 
developed into a battle between loyalists and Commun- 


ists. Boasting of their affiliation with red associations. 
the “foreigners” have incensed the North Carolina 


workers into a battle of sectional prejudice, mob rule, 
lynching and burnings, The strike long lost, the loval- 
ists are opposing the aid of the fanatical radicals. who 
envisage an opportunity to rescue a people from serf- 
dom. The people insist they don’t desire to be rescued. 


—Kansas City Star. 
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AGGRESSIVE 
RESEARCH 


QUALITY 
CONTROL 


SELECTED 
MATERIALS 


PRECISION 
MANUFACTURE 


utility 
year after year 


.... This dependable service means 
dollars in quality production for you. 
Year after year utility from U § prod- 


ucts makes every user an investor. 


Manufacture to U § scientific stand- 
ards gives to U S products the durabil- 


ity and fine running qualities which 


you must have for modern textile pro- 


duction. 


(Founded in 1857 


U S BOBBIN 


PROVIDENCE, R.L MONTICELLO, GA. 
EASTERN DIVISION Q) SION 
MANCHESTER, N.H.~ GOFFSTOWN, NH 
LAWRENCE, MASS.~ LOWELL, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


JORDAN. Di 


GREENVILLE, S.C 
MONTICELLO,GA. DUBLIN, GA 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davi 
Junius M. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in 
Other Countries in Postal Union...» 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Textile Veterans 


In September, 1914 we published a list of men 
who had been superintendents of cotton mills for 
ten years, or since 1904, and in looking over that 
list, recently, we found that 28 of the men who 
were superintendents in September, 1904 are 
still with the same mill and that 27 others are 
still superintendents but now with other mills. 


This means. that 55 of those who were super- 


intendents in 1904 are still filling the job of 


superintendents or general superintendents or a 
higher position. 

Knowing as we do the difficulties and vicissi- 
tudes of. the past twenty-five years particularly, 
the first ten of them, we think that this is a really 
‘ remarkable record and is a tribute to the ability 
and intelligence of every veteran on the list. 


For a man who was superintendent twenty- . 


five years ago to be still filling such positions 
means that he has been able to keep abreast of 
the times and that his ideas have progressed as 
cotton manufacturing has progressed. 


Many of the men on the list (see page 13) 


have records extended far back of 1904 and we 
find that the dean of them all is William Ent- 
wistle, superintendent of the Pee Dee Manufac- 
turing Company, Rockingham, N. C., who be- 
came overseer of weaving in 1869 and became 
superintendent of the Pee Dee Manufacturing 


Company in Rockingham in 1878, which is 51 


years ago. 


During all these years Mr. Entwistle has not 
only been successful in manufacturing, but has 
so conducted himself as to merit and acquire the 
respect and esteem of the people of his section 
and of the entire textile industry of the South. 
His statement on page 9 Is very interesting. 

Very close to his record is that of J. M. Allred 
of Granite Falls, N. C., who became superintend- 
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ent in 1882 and has had a long and successful 
career. 

When Tom Rennie and M. G. Stone came 
South they were called Yankees, but soon be- 
came the most ardent of Southerners and today 
they are among the most beloved and highly 
regarded men in our textile industry. 

In 1885 M. G. Stone was promoted from over- 
seer of carding to superintendent of Pacolet 


“Mills No. 1, Pacolet, S. C., and during the same 


year Tom Rennie was given a similar position 
at the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, 
Graniteville, S. C. They have served for 44 
years. | | 

H. C. Robbins of Siler City, N. C., has served 
34 years as superintendent, J. B. Meacham of 
Charlotte 31 years, and W. C. York of Sanford, 
N. C., for 29 years. 7 

Each of the men named on page 13 has 
rendered service to the textile industry of the 
South for a quarter of a century or more and 
has played a big part in its upbuilding. 

We hope that each and every one of them may 
be spared for many more years of useful service. 


What Difference? 


They say that the United Textile Workers 
(American Federation of Labor) is more con- 
servative than the National Textile Workers 
(Communists ). 

They say that mills should encourage the 
United Textile Workers (American Federation 
of Labor) in their organization plans in order to 
avoid the National Textile Workers (Com- 
munist ). | | 

Actions speak louder than words. 

The National Textile Workers pulled a strike 
at Gastonia and there were severe disorders in- 
cluding the beating of those who attempted to 
continue at work. | 

The United Textile Workers pulled a strike at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., with disorders worse than 


those at Gastonia, and the Governor of Ten- 


nessee was forced to send soldiers to protect 
from violence those who refused to join the 
union. 

The National Textile Workers pulled a strike 
Pineville, N. C., and there were a few hours of 
inexcusable disorders. 

The United Textile Workers pulled a strike 
at Marion, N. C., and not only was there vio- 
lence and disorders but dynamite was freely 
used by the strikers. They not only dynamited 
a portion of one mill and the homes of loyal 
employees, but even attempted to dynamite the 
home of a minister who expressed his disap- 
proval of the disorders. 


i 

> 

| 
| 
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What difference? Can anybody point out 
any difference in tactics which is not in favor of 
the Communists? 

The disorders and lawlessness of the National 

Textile Workers (Communists) at Gastonia and 
Pineville were exceeded by the disorders and 
lawlessness of the United Textile Workers 
(American Federation of Labor) at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., and Marion, N. C. 
' Who can make an honest comparison of the 
Communists at Gastonia and Pineville with the 
American Federation of Labor at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., and Marion, N. C., and say that the later 
organization is conservative and should be wel- 
comed into the mills? 

The Communists are disloyal to the United 
States and teach rotten doctrines of social 
equality with negroes, free love and they deride 
all religion, but very few of them are for sale 
and they usually stick to their bargains. 


The United Textile Workers (American 
Federation of Labor) proclaims social equality 
with negroes when speaking in the North, and 
most of their representatives seem to have about 
the same free love ideas as Communists. 


Many of their organizers have been accused 
of being willing to call off strikes for a considera- 
tion and agreements with the United Textile 
Workers are usually nothing but scraps of paper. 
' Even while negotiating for a settlement of the 
Marion strike, Alfred Hoffman admitted that the 
agreement would probably be violated within 

three weeks and another strike called. 
_ As soon as he was run out of Marion, N. C., 
Alfred Hoffman went back to Elizabethon, 
Tenn., and tried to get the rayon employees to 
strike in violation of a recently made agree- 
ment and that is typical of the United Textile 
Workers (American Federation of Labor). 


For forty years, unions, very largely those 
connected with the American Federation of 
Labor, have kept the textile industry of New 
England in turmoil and yet there are today 
probably not more than twelve mills in that sec- 
tion which recognize unions or operate upon a 
closed shop basis. 

Time and again mills in New England have 
made agreement with the unions only to have 
such agreements violated within a short time. 

Time and again mills have tried the closed 
shop plan only to find conditions unbearable and 
being forced to again adopt the open shop plan. 

For forty years unions have been active in 


New England and aside from assisting in wreck-. 


ing the cotton manufacturing industry of that 

section, they have accomplished nothing. 
When a man makes application for the posi- 

of superintendent of a mill the question which is 
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usually asked is, “What is your record?” 

When a commission house seeks the position 
as selling agent of a mill the question is “What 
is your record?” | 

When an organization comes to a mills and 
says, ‘“‘We want you to deal with us as the repre- 
sentative of your employees,” the question 
should again be, ‘What is your record?” 
The United Textile Workers with an experi- 
ence of forty years in the textile industry of New 
England dares not honestly answer that’ ques- 
tion. | 

Their’s is a record of failures, failure to per- 
form duties taken upon themselves, failure to 
stick to agreements made, and failure to protect 
those who have joined their ranks. 

The United Textile Workers can not stand 
upon their record. 


The National Textile Workers (Communists) . 


are composed of people who left the United Tex- 
tile Workers about two years ago after a dis- 


agreement over the division of money collected 


during the strike at New Bedford, Mass. 


The new organization frankly admits rotten 
and un-American ideas and secures members 
very largely from low class people. 


The old organization hides its rottenness 
under a cloak and professes a regard for law, 
while beating innocent people and attempting to 
dynamite the home of ministers as at Marion, 

The cotton mill employees have a right to 
join a union if they wish and we will always 
sustain them in that right, but most of them 
can see no benefits from unionization. | 

Both the United Textile Workers and the 
National Textile Workers are primarily seeking 
the collection of union dues as a means of secur- 


- ing funds for. the support of an army of people 


who live in comparative idleness and luxury. 
Both have openly committed outrages upon 
mill operatives who refused to follow or obey 
them. 
When they say that Southern mills should take 
to their bosom the United Textile Workers in 


_ order to be saved from the National Textile 


Workers, we say, ‘What difference?”’ 


Bonnie Mills Not Guilty. 


Last week we expressed our surprise that two 
Kings Mountain mills had given employment 
to the Communist, Tessner, and allowed him to 
have a house in their village. oo 

We are now informed that the Bonnie Mills 
was not guilty. Tessner was not given either a 


house or employment at that mill. We gladly 
publish this correction. 


| 
; 

4 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 

Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Export Selling Agents 
for 
The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Ce. 


Columbus, Ohio 


32,000-spindle, 


BELL'S SERVICE 
RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, 
DESIGNING AND CON.- 
STRUCTION OF 
TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES — STEAM @&@ 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS—OLD MILLS REORGAN- 
IZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED—MILL VILLAGE 
DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. BELL 
MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Electric Service 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering 


standards at economical costs. Get our estimates 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Ine. 


Phone Hemlock 4931 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Box 534 


Fellow American Soclety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. GC. 


Consultations. Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


bbb tol and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Certers 


nin 
subdivision and Residential Cemeteries 
Recreational Areas 
Developments 
Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 


Country Eatates 
Town Properties 


Club Grounds 
Schoo! and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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MILL News ITEMS 


iti- 


Macon, Ga—The Willingham Cotton Mills have let 
contract to R. H. SRISTEnS & Co., for a brick and frame 
addition. 


Macon, Ga.—The William Carter Company, operating 
x knit underwear plant here, is expected to begin con- 
struction of a new unit within a short time. 


Athens, Ga.—Star Thread Mill, manufacturer of yarns 
and faney goods, has closed down for an indefinite 
period. This plant has i 888 spindles and a battery of 
100 looms. 

Talladega, Ala—It is reported that the Bemis Bag 
Company, which has almost ‘completed construction of 
700-loom plant here, will start 
construction of a second unit. : 


SOOn 


Anniston, Ala.—Choccoloceo Mills have been organiz- 
ed here to take over the Woodstock Cotton Mills. The 
plant, which has 11,000 spindles and 219 looms, makes 
jacquard draperies. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Work is progressing on the installa- 
tion of additional looms in the plant of Lund Co., Inc., 
of Rock Hill. There will be fifty-eight looms in opera- 
tion when all have been installed, when the number of 
employees will be doubled. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Closing of the mill of the Cutter 
Manufacturing Company here for an indefinite period 
was anounced by officials. The manager, Douglas 
Tompkins, stated that lack of orders at a profit caused 
the decision to close. 

How long the plant would remain closed could not 
be stated, he said. This mill -is the suecessor to the 
Carhartt Mill No. 1, and manufacturers denims. 


Cuero, Texas.—New machinery costing approximately 
$13,000 has been installed in the Guadalupe, Valley Cot- 
ton Mills. 

The improvements at the mills, which manufacture 
Guadalupe duck, a staple on the cotton goods market, 
will add greatly to the efficiency of the factory, which 
employs a large force of workers. 

The Elizabeth Mills, 
a year, are to be reopened within the 
was announced by W. C. Wilkinson. 

which was placed in the hands of the bondholders 
some time ago, has been reorganized. The plant of 
12,000 spindles make fine combed yarns. C. B. Suttle 
will continue as superintendent. 


Charlotte, N. C.— idle for almost 


next week, it 
The company, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — General contract for the con- 
struction of a third story to the plant here of the 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Ine. has been awarded to 
Mark K. Wilson, a local contractor. The improvements, 
including equipment, are estimated to cost $300,000. The 
structure is 250 by 100 feet. The additional story is 
expected to be completed by the first of next year. The 


capacity of the plant will be increased to 1500 dozen 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 


pairs of hose daily. 
are the engineers. 


Robert & Co. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Products of 


The 
HOUGHTON 
LINE 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Tytape Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, recently organized with W. G. Foy, High Pont, 
president, and A. D. Wood, secretary and manager, has 
consolidated the Southern Fabric Mills, Inc. of High 
Point, and the Triangle Manufacturing Company, of 
Greensboro, for the production of cotton braids, jac- 
quard lacings, ete. The daily output will be 50 tubes. The 
company plans soon to install narrow looms for mak- 
ing narrow fabrics such as insulating tapes, woven tapes 
and like products, making the plant the largest of its 

kind in the South, it is said. | 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—The large building being erect- 
ed for Rosemary Manufacturing Company, of Roanoke 
Rapids, will be finished about December 15, it was an- 
nounced by officials of Fiske Carter Construction Com- 
pany, which has the contract. 

The building will be 150 by 335 feet, two stories in 
height. It will be of brick and steel or standard mill | 
construction. The approximate cost of the building | 
and equipment is estimated at $1,000,000. The purpose HOUGHTON LEATHERS 
for which the building is to be used has not been an- 3 | 
nounced, it was stated here, but an announcement as for the 
to the type of equipment to be installed may be made 


the near future. | TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Parkdale Mills, controlled by the , 

(:ray-Separk interests for some years, has been sold to are fully illustrated and described 
J. Lee Robinson and associates. Mr. Robinson, who has in this catalog which has been 
heen president of the company, will continue in that ; 
capacity. Fred L. Symre will be treasurer and Marshall designed for the practical mill 
Dilling, vice-president. 

The Parkdale plant has 15,000 spindles on 30s to 70s 
combed yarns. It has been under the management of 
the A. M. Smyre Company for some time. The com- 
pany was capitalized at $500,000. The purchase price 


man. 


The information presented is the 


| was not made public. outgrowth of many years of experi- 

a Mr. Robinson is president of A. M. Smyre Mills, Rex. ence in the manufacture of VIM 

| Spinning, Arrow and Arkwray Mills and vice-president oe ; 
of Ruby Mills. | Leather Products for the Textile 

This is the second unit of the Gray-Separk group 

| 

ee sold within the past two weeks, the Arrow Mills, Lin- industry , 

colnton, having been sold last week. 


| —hbearing in mind at all times the 
Durham, N. C.—Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc., has been 


made defendant in a suit for $105,000 damage or recov- factors on which efficient and 
’ ery suit, and interest charges, amounting to $19,000 by economical mill operation are large- 
i Tar Heel Hosiery Mills, Ine. | | 

The plaintiff corporation, whose plant was operated ly dependent. 

for some time by the defendant company, then allowed | 

to stand idle a while and then turned back to its stock- ae ms 
Re | holders, alleges that its assets were exploited by the Clip this advertisement to your 
: defendant company through an interlocking board of letterhead and send for your copy. 
directors. | 
4 The plaintiff alleges also that the assets of Tar Hee! 
Hosiery Mills were pledged by Durham Hosiery Mills 
4 to borrow money to use in connection with the defend- PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


ant’s business. | E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


It is further alleged that the defendant company sold 


the plaintiff all yarn used in its business and then set wens _— — 

the price of the finished product which worked to the North Philadelphia, Pa. 
detriment of the plaintiff. 
q The complaint also alleges that the defendant cor- AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


(G)6T 
poration made an entry of approximately $46,500 on the 


books of the plaintiff in 1928, which was represented 


L 
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as an overcharge made by the plaintff. This was done, 
the complant alleges, without the authority for consent 
of the plamtiff. 

The complaint also alleges that the plaintiff company 
was charged $35,098 for machinery alleged to have been 
sold to the ‘plaintiff by the defendant in the years 
1923-1927. This transaction, the complant also states, 
took place without the consent and without the authori- 
ty of the plaintiff. 

Durham, N. C.—Property of the Yarbrough Mills, Inc., 
located in Durham, will be sold at public auction 
Saturday, October 22, to satisfy claims against the con- 


cern. Order for the sale was signed Saturday by Judge 
E. H. Cranmer of: Durham County Superior Court on 


petition of the duPont Rayon Company, and the Dia- 
mond Cotton Mills. The company has been in the 
hands of a receiver for more than a year and there are 
» number of creditors. W. J. Berry is the receiver. 

At the time the receivership was instituted the assets 
of the company were not more than 75 per cent of the 
liabilities. The receiver hoped, however, and this hope 
was: shared by the. directors of the mill, that he could 
pay off the debts if given time enough. With the de- 
pressed condition in the industry still prevailing, how- 
ever, there has been little progress toward reduction of 
the debts and ereditors have been pressing for liquida- 
tion, 

The mill, although small, is said to be a good one 
and in good- condition, It was built about four vears, 
by local capital, made fancy dress goods and prospered 
for awhile. Then there ¢ame a bad lot of goods, turned 
back on the mill. There was said to be $50,000 worth 
in this lot. Tt failed to recover from the loss. 


— 


Trend to Finer Fabric Production Given 
Impetus in New Bedford 


Some exceptionally fine cloths intended for the higher 


priced and more exchisive garment trade are being. 


manufactured at the present time in a number of the 
New Bedford fine goods mills. These inelude both dress 
goods and fine lining cloths, many of which are of ex- 
clusive styling and represent a limited although very 
profitable yardage. The cottons, rayon mixed goods 
and silk mixtures have alike participated in this trade, 
which is said by some to represent a new tendency to 
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Production of such goods has been due in a large 
measure to the interest of some converting and clothing 
manufacturing groups here in securing a domestic sup- 
ply in very fine textiles. Textile designers and stylists 
have been collaborating with these and have turned out 
some very striking patterns which have met with ap- 
proval of such interests. For the making of such goods, 
buyers have naturally turned to New Bedtord as the 
largest fine goods center in the country, and some of 
those willing to experiment and to test out the possi- 
bilities of various combinations of weaving and new 
yarns are now taking a considerable amount of busi- 
ness. 

The more limited trade in such goods has been sup- 
plemented by the manufacture of a number of new 
cloths in the more medium priced grades. The trade 
in fine lining goods, which has included very fine cloths 
for the more costly apparel, has also resulted in greater 
volume in medium priced grades, both for men’s and 
womens wear. In dress fabrics some crepe specialties 


running to high prices have been: developed, along with 


a number of other cloths which are being made under 
contract in exclusive patterns. Other new rayon and 
cotton mixed cloths of low luster yarns are being made 
for printed dress goods at the present time and promise 
a substantial volume and a profit to mills during the 
coming season. : 

A certain amount of business is also being done in 
fine drapery and curtain fabrics. Some of the mills 
have taken further business on clipped curtain special- 
ties, although trade in such goods has not been.as sat- 
isfactory of late and the bulk of business has been in 
lower grade: merchandise running down to the vicinity 
of 15 cents per yard. Some reordering on fine jacquard 
rayon warp drapery fabrics has been current of late 
and has added in increasing the bulk of finer grade 
textiles—New York Journal of Commerce. 


' Cottons for Interior Decoration 
oCitons are more varied and more important than 
ever for interior decoration, according to the latest is- 
sue of “Flashes of Fashion,” the style bulletin of the 
Cotton-Tetxile Institute, Inc. 

This bulletin, devoted exclusively to decorative fab- 
rics, contains high-lights of the major trends in modern 
decoration. It points out that the colors most favored 
by decorators include zebra combinations (black. grey 


higher grade textile manufacturing in this country. and white) accented. with ecoral, or coral and blue; 
INSPECTING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. | DOUBLING 

SEWING WORCESTER, MASS MEASURING 

SHEARING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and — Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, 8. ©. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. GRIFFIN, GA. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


MAKING USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS AUTOMATIC LOOM 
PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. YOU a ne so 
FOR 45 YEARS “HIGH GRADE” 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


. 

— 
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biege, deep reds, blues and browns; greens, in graduat- 
ed tones; peach and apricot. Among the fabrics chosen 
by decorators are four major types; (1) Heavy cottons 
that look hand woven in modern designs; spongy weaves 
in solid colors flecked with white: osnaburg covered 
with crewel embroidery; (2) Printed ecretonnes, chintz 
ond broadcloth; (3) Sheer cottons such as organdie, net 
and voile (both printed and plain); (4) Plain sateen, 
broadcloth, oilcloth and pique, 


“Leading decorators here and abroad are using de- 
lustered oilcloths for upholstery and wall coverings,” 
the bulletin states. “These fabrics are ideal because 
they can be wiped clean. Both the durability and wash- 
ability of these cottons have been thoroughly tested.” 


The bulletin also cites the use of organdie voile and 


net for formal and informal tablecloths, chintz for 
clothes and shoe bags and closet ensembles, oilcloth for 
houdoir cabinets, terry slip covers for bathroom chairs 
and dressing room settes, mattress pads in pastel colors, 
two tone blankets of brushed cotton and new designs 
and fabric in bedspreads. 


TO USE 300,000 COTTON BAGS 


Galveston, Texas.—George Sealy, rpesident of the 
Galveston Warf Company, announced that the new 
grain elevator that his company will build here as soon 
as it can assemble the materials on the site will require 
300,000 bags of cement, which will be packed in cotton 
bags, as requested by the company when the order was 
placed, requiring 2,100,000 square yards of cotton cloth 
for the sacks. 


Stripper X 
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Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills 


(Continued from Page 18) 
water for the dye plant, and made by the Titusville Iron 
Works. 

A. B. Price, of Charlotte, installed the heating system 
for the plant and W. O. Pratt of Mount Holly, had the 
contract for the construction work. The plans were by 
H. D. Biberstein of Charlote. z 

A better arranged building and machinery would be 
hard to find.’ Using straight line methods, the mate- 
rials, as they come from one machine, pass right along 
in a direct route to the next machine ready for the suc- 
ceeding operation. 

This plant was finished in March, 1929, and has been 
operating on a full time schedule since its construction, 
Fivery convenience and comfort is furnished the em- 
ployee. Three General Electric water coolers supply 
the employees with cool drnking water. A large bus 
is operated by the mill between Belmont and Charlotte, 
und transportation to and from the mill is furnished 
free of charge. Garages have been built for the em- 
ployees’ cars. 

This plant has a splendid group of employees. Nearly 
every one of the 115 employees have at least a high 
school education, and all help is local talent from the 
small villages within a short distance of the mill, and 
few come from Charlotte. : 

Officers of the company are: A. C. Lineberger, presi- 
dent and J. N. Holit, general manager. 


Refund of $28,870 and credit of $24,772 to the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, Erlanger, N. C., for over-assessment of. in- 
come and profit taxes in 1921 was announced by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 


hocen 


ular postscript: — 


Your dyehouse worries are ended when 


you order [réhocen 


And that's enough said except to add our reg- 


P.S. Ask your neighboring mill what they think of (FAhocen 


American Aniline & Extract Company, Inc. 
SINCE 1898 


oe 141 North Front Street, Philadelphia Chemicals 
of 
Qu ality Sole Manufacturers of [rihocen Originality 
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‘Maintenance Costs and Production 


The Tolhurst policy of. pro- operation and dependable 


gressive development has day - in - and-day - out per- 
produced the side motor formance, is the arrange- 
driven Center Slung Extrac- ment of the drive. Here the 
tor which shows so many V-Belt and Tolhurst Clutch 


advantages in — production, 
low mantenance and operat- 


iin a low power Curve, 
with no peak load upon the 


ing economies. Its simple line. Therefore. in combina- 
design. and precision con- tion with those other Tol- 
struction include many re- hurst features of patented 


finements that make its center slung suspension and 
greater worth vossible positive alignment. of bear- 
One of the factors that con- ings, a trouble-free,. smooth- 
tribute to its. economical running unit is assured. 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF 


EXTRACTORS 


FOLHURST MACHINE WORKS. 1852. Troy N.Y 


New York Office, 30 Church St 
Chicago Office, 8 So. Dearborn St. 
epresentative: 
Fred H. White B. M. Pilhashy 
Independence Bidg. Merchants Exchange Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Co. 
Westaway Bidg., Hamilton, Ont. 
455 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 


Six definite reasons why you 


should use 


Gum Tragasol 


1. A pure vegetable gum. 

2. Uniformity unquestionable. 
3. Adds strength to yarn. 

4. Reduces shedding. 


5. Reduces seconds caused by loom 
stoppages. 


6. Better Production. Better Cloth. 


John P.:Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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Veteran Mill Superintendents Comment 
Upon Changes in Textile Industry 
3 ‘Continued from Page 12) 

We are also publishing the folowing letter from Ira 
L. Bridges, overseer weaving at the Sanford Cotton 
Mills, who has served so long under Superindent W. | 
York. | 

| was born in Chatham county, N. C., in 1878. At the 
age of 15 years, with the eonsent of my father and step- 
mother, | went to var et where I secured a job learn- 
ing to weave under W. C. York who was boss weaver a! 
the time and A. W. E. casen who was superintendent. 
I started to work on the 11th day of December, 1893 
and I was on the job every day that month except for 
a day or day and a half when the mill stopped for 
Christmas. That month I made $1.57. If I remember 
ight the North Carolina law allowed a 66-hour week. 
The mills paid off at the end of the month with a state- 
ment of how much you owed them after they had 
paid you board at $6 per month, which was deducted. 
if you statement showed a balance on your favor, you 
could get a dollar or so for an excursion or a picnic. 


After I learned to weave as well as the average 4-loom . 


weaver, I could make 52 cents per day. I was then 
rnade a spare hand to do anything that came along, 
such as putting in break-outs, oiling, or tightening heel 
holts. After serving with Mr. York 2 years, L had some 
ambition to become an expert so ventured out to other 
niills. I went to the East Durham, N. C.. Cotton Mills 
where I learned to weave stripes and checks. I then 
went to Caraleigh Mills at Raleigh and then learned to 
weave blue denims at Proximity in Greensboro. Of 
course I had to go to Danville, Va., for experience in 
the Riverside Mills, From there I went to Aberfoyle 
Mills, Chester, Pa. I was then. 21 years old and came 
back to Greensboro, then to Highland Park No. 4 at 
Charlotte and from there to Lynchburg Cotton Mills, 
Lynchburg, Va. I was smash hand for some time and 
later promoted to loomfixer, third hand, and second, 
working in this mill for 12 to 14 years. 

I came'to Sanford — Mills, Sanford; as overseer 
of weaving in 1921 for W. C. York, superintendent, who 
has been superintendent sae the past 28 years. 

I have, in my 35 years experience, worked. for some 
mighty good overseers and superintendents. I was al- 
ways considered a good weaver and could get a job 
anywhere. However, times have changed so much that 
I think a man with a job or position, as the case may 
he, had better stick to it rather than walk the streets 
looking for another. With all the improved machinery 
now, jobs are hard to find. I am still learnine and 
always glad to get my Textile Bulletin because it con- 
tains so much valuable information. 

With best wishes to you.and your valued paper 
IRA D. BRIDGES, 


Overseer Weaving, Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C. 


Hand- Painted Hosiery 


Burlington, N. C— Shas -painted hosiery for men is 
being meson by one of the larger mills of this 
city for exclusive trade. There is a considerable de- 
mand for the article. One mill keeps a crew of 23 girls 
at work dotting or putting in the required figures as 
ordered. A fine grade of paint is used and gives.to the 
work a distinctive design that wears well and is pleasing 
to the eye. 

The manufacturers are not only specializing in fine 
hose for women, but in the finest grades of men’s hose. 


| New styles and patterns are developed almost daily. 


‘ 
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Modern Practice and Useful Formulae for 
Preparing Cotton 
(Cont:nued from Page 16) 


in fhy opinion is the great amount of variation that can 
be traced directly to excess moisture,, with variable 
amounts. This makes it necessary that the moisture 
content be reduced to as near normal as it is possible 
to get it if variation in the weights is to be kept within 
the bounds of reason and this should be done before it 
is.made into laps for the cards. If this 1s done and a 
good humidification system is at hand the chances for 
even roving and yarns are increased very materially. 
Equipment Necessary for Good Opening and Thorough 
Cleaning 


The amount of cleaning necessary for preparing the 


cotton to make good laps depends on the grade of cotton 


that is to be cleaned, and the amount of dirt and leaf 


that the cotton contains. A good layout such as found 
in a good many of the mills consists of one or more 
bale breakers with extended feed aprons feeding into 


Creighton openers either single or in tandem, which 


clean and drops the mixture on a traveling apron that 
conveys it to the ageing bins. This outfit followed with 
the usual breaker, intermediate and finisher can be 
made to do very good work if operated properly. But 
instead of using the last three machines, if the “one 
process picker’ is substituted, not only the cleaning 
hut also the evenness and strength of the roving and 
yarns will be greatly improved. This is due partly to 
the fact that the human element is reduced somewhat, 
but mostly through the gentle treatment it gives the 
cotton, and the amount of evenness found in the result- 
ant laps, that is very seldom realized with the average 
picker outfit. 


Beater Speeds Beater Settings and Beats Per Inch 

Research work in the picker room has demonstrated 
that high beater speeds, close settings, and excessive 
beating are some of the main causes for low breaking 
strength, and bad running work. This has led a good 
many of our best mill men to try-to find some way «| 
cleaning. the cotton properly without subjecting che 
fibres to such harsh treatment as they usually get w th 
6 three process outfit, using two and three blad® beat- 
ers. Some of them have thrown out the intermediates 
as one means of improving the breaking strength. While 
this reduces beats per inch about one-third, it also cuts 
out one evening process, and a certain amount of doub- 
lings, which increases variation, and of necessity lowers 
breaking strength in proportion, and the results ob- 
tained in the end either amounts to nothing or makes 
conditions worse. I have tried this is why I make this 
statement, and after doing a great deal of experimenting 
i have come to the conclusion that no picker outfit is 
complete with less than two evening processes. How- 


ever, if we clean and open the cotton properly before 


it reaches the breaker; we can reduce our beater 
speeds, increase our feed roll speed and improve fhe 
breaking strength, by reducing the beats per inch with- 
out any sacrifice in cleaning the cotton. Or we can work 
on the same principle of some models of the one process 
pieker, and substitute one or more Buckley type beat- 
ers for the two and three blade type. 
Some Examprie in Beats Pcr Inch 
Example No. 1. What is the approximate beats per 
inch on a picker with a beater speed of 1450 revolutions 
using a 2-blade beater, and getting 2400 pounds of laps 
weighing 12 ounces per yard with a picker draft of 4.25? 
(Continued on Page 33) 


FLEXIBLE 


its load, the precation of 
‘Wood's Flexible pon will save you 


¥ 


above, consisting of two 

cast iron flanges with lugs cast integral and — 

amulti-ply specially constructed lea disc. 


‘ment saving your motor and all 


_ wear and tear. 


a 

Absorbs Destructive Strains 
| Like a Sponge Absorbs Water 

These couplings protect both ends of your 
equipment-——the motor and the machinery 
' it drives by absorbing the destructive vibra- 

r tion set up by the intermittently loaded 
he machinery and the resulting power surges 
of the motor. 

| 
} 
: Only in Wood's Flexible Couplings do 
; you get Wood’s dependability. 
’sSons C 
TI. B.Wood’s Sons Company 
Chambersburg, Penna. 
Write for Descriptive Catalog 
| | 
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AN INTE RESTING CORK ROOFING 
BULLETIN 

A special bulle tin on cork roof in- 
sulation has just been published by 
L. Mundet. & Son, Inc., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York City. The bulletin 
shows photographs of one of their 
recent jobs. involving than 
1.000,000 feet of Mundet “Jointite” 
cork hoard for the large American 
Enka Corp., rayon plant of Ashe- 
ville, N. € An airplane view of this 
plant, covering 35 acres, is shown, 
also photographs showing men ap- 
plying the cork board. In addition 
the bulletin explains in detail the 
many benefits that are derived from 
high grade cork board as a roof in- 
sulating material. The bulletin in- 
cludes specifications on wood deck 
construetion: over concrete con- 
crete eonstruction; and over steel 
roof decks. On request.a free copy 
will be sent to any reader who men- 
lions this publication. 
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Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
314 McLahlen Building 
Washington, D. C, 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’s Absorbed Oils and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. QO. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Modern Practice and Useful Formulae for 
Preparing Cotton 
(Continued from Page 31) 


The total beats per day of 10 hours is 
1450 «x 2« 60 10= 1,740,000. 

‘The total inches delivered by feed rolls are 
2400 x 16 x 36 


= 27,106. 
| 
‘Lhe beats per inch are 1,740,000 
=64.19. 
27,106 
ixample No. 2—What should be the speed of a 3- 
blade or Kirschner beater to deliver 40 beats per inch 
getting 2,500 pounds per day of lap weighing 14 ounces 
per yard with a picker draft of 4.00. The total inches 
2500 x 16 « 36 
== 25,744. 


delivered by the feed rolls are 
14 4.00 
The total beats is 25714 40—1,028,560, 
1,028,560 
=571.4 


The required speed of a 3-blade beater is 
60x 10x 4 | 
The Effects of Correct and Incorrect Beater Settings 

The settings of beaters should vary according to the 
stock used, and the thickness and density of the mass 
going through the feed rolls, and formula that does 
not take these two items into consideration is incom- 
plete. Long staple cotton is more liable to damage 
from close settings than short stock. Also thick mass 
and heavy density will not stand as close settings as 
thin mass and light density. As a basis for making tests 
the following settings are recommended. 

_ Feeders gnd preparers with Buckley 
cylinder beaters % to % inch 
Breaker lappers with two blade beaters....3/16 to % inch 
Intermediate and finisher lappers with 
Intermediate and finisher lappers with 
carding beaters... % to % inch 

In order to avoid damaging the fibres it is very im- 
portant that the distance between the bite of the feed 
rolls and the path or travel of the beater blade more 
than equals the condensed thickness of the mass going 
through the feed rolls. If this is not the case, and the 
bulk or mass of cotton is not allowed sufficient recoil 
from the blow it gets, the more resistance it offers the 
greater will be the damage to the stock, due to the 
friction from increased pressure. 

The damage may amount to a great many broken 
fibres but if this does not happen the severe beating 
weakens them more or less, which effects the running 
of the work, and also the breaking strength. The only 
accurate way to find the right distance to set a beater 
is by knowing the condensed thickness of the stock 
that is acted upon. There are two ways that this can 
be ascertained, very accurately. 
distance between the evéner roll and the pressure plate 
as a guide, or by a suitable weight equal to the pressure 
of the beater force against the cotton. See Figure 1 and 
2. In Figure 1 the distance between the evener roll 
and plate shows the condensed thickness of the cotton. 
This distance varies with the weight per yard of the 
mass going through and the amount of pressure exerted 
by the plate. The distance between the feed rolls and 
the path of the beater blade should never be less than 
this distance, and good practice with different cottons 
might suggest slightly farther settings. But once we 
find the right setting for any weight mass and any 


to % inch 
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Starch 


FAMOUS N 


§00 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


ESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. | 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILL, C. 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 


problems, 
Sizing Compounds Our Products 
Sizing Gums 
For weighting and finish- |} Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 
ing all textiles Soluble Gums 
- Soluble Oils 
A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Alsace Gum Colors 
Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
Rosin Size (Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte 


New York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


= 
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Telephone 
Lackawanna 1400 
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ENJOY THE BEST 


The highest-priced room at New York's 


new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a large room > 


with twin beds, tub bath and shower. 
The lowest price is $3 for a room for 
one, with shower...The Lincoln has “thirty 
stories of sunshine and fresh air,” beauti- 
fully decorated and modernly-furnished 
rooms, each with bed lamp, servidor 
and the “sleepingest” beds imaginable. 


1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
$3 to $5 for one $4 to $7 for two 


NEW YORK’S NEW HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Streets, Times Square 


SOLUBILIZE THE STARCH 


SLASHING and FINISHING 
Aktivin-S 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


for 


in your own mill 
by a short boil with 


Simple—Reliable 
Economic 


50 Union Square 
New York City 
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length fibre, it becomes a very simple problem to find 
the distance for any other weight mass using the same 


stock. 


Some Formulas for Beater Settings — 


A good formula for finding the correct setting in 
hundredths of an inch for a 2-blade beater using cotton 
% to 11/16 inch which is a creation of my own derived 
partly through research, is 


Ax 437.5 x 947 
B 
Where A is the total weight of the laps on the apron 
and B the width of the lap. : 
Example: What should be the setting for a 2-blade 


WEIGHT 


— - 


| Fig. 2 | 
beater using 4 laps on the apron weighing 16 ounces 
per yard and 40 inches wide? | 
The weight in grains per yard of 41-inch width is 
64 437.5700 grains. 


40 


~ 


700 X 947 =.25=\%-inch. 


Formula for Relative Settings 
2 


AxAxB 


C 


Where A is the present setting. B weight in ounces 

per yard per inch width of laps that is to be run, and 
C the weight in ounces per yard per inch width of 
present laps. 

Example: If the setting of the beater on an inter- 
mediate making 40 inch laps from 4 breaker laps weigh- 
ing 16 ounces per yard is .25 inches, what should be the 
setting for 4 breaker laps 45 inches wide weighing 16 
ounces per yard, 

The ounces per yard per inch width for the 


40-inch laps is. .......... 64 16 072s. 
40 

The ounces per yard per inch width for the 
64 1.42 


4D 


| 
| 

: 

i 
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Then the setting for the 45-inch lap is 


25 x 25 x 1.42=23% /10 


1.6 


By changing the constant .947 in the first formula, it 
can be adapted to most any requirement. For instance 
tc change it to .600 gives a very good setting for a 
Buckley cylinder beater. 


Effects of Poor Evener Action 


To get the maximum amount of evenness in the laps 
requires that the cotton going through the evener main- 
tains a constant amount of moisture content preferably 
ihe normal amount which is 6.5 per cent in a 50 per 
cent relative humidity. And this has to be backed up 
by a perfectly adjusted evener, capable of responding to 
the minute irregularities of the stock it is acting upon. 
But this is impossible if any of the bearings bind or 
there is any loss motion anywhere in the mechanism 
that is supposed to communicate the movements of the 
evener plates to the cone belt. In my opinion there 
should be’at least 16 plates or one for every 2.5 inches 
of lap width, and they should not be obstructed in any 
of their movements up or down, and there should be 
enough pressure against them to make a firm support. 
If this is not the case the belt will be constantly moving 
about commonly known as “hunting” which is very 


detrimental to good evenness. This is not likely to | 


happen where thie cotton is prepared properly and is 
sufficiently processed at the breaker, but where this is 
not done lumps will be present more or less which will 
cause a great deal of unnecessary shifting of the cone 
belt, which results in a corresponding falling off in 
evenness, in. fractions of a yard which is the main fac- 
tor that governs the final results in-the end. This makes 


it necessary that the plates have free access to act 


quickly and independently on small irregularities that 
may come up in the mass anywhere in the width, and if 
there are no tight bearings or lost motion, and the 
leverage connecting the evener plates with the cone 
belt is adjusted properly the evener should make at 
least 95 per cent of the laps within one pound of the 
standard weight. If weighed by the yard the variation 
should not be more than 3 per cent or half an ounce 
per yard. The length and shape of the cones should 
be capable of taking care of either 3 or 5 doublings on 
the apron and the normal running position of the cone 
helt with 4 doublings should be a point which would 
allow of making a finished lap with a doubling of 3 
without having to work too near the ends of the cones. 


The Value of Proper Air Distribution 


The amount of evenning that can be realized at the 
Sreakers intermediates, and finishers is not dependent 
entirely on the eveners, as regardless of how efficiently 
they operate unless the air from the fans is sufficient 
and distributed properly through the sereens or cages 
a great portion of the evenness gained by good condi- 
tioning and good evener operation will be lost. The 
umount of air necessary to accomplish this depends to 
a certain extent on the weight of the stock, the heavier 
it-is of course, the harder it will be to move. While 
the air circulated through a picker and discharged into 
a dust room removes a great deal of undesirable ele- 
ment its prime object is to draw the cotton from the 
beaters and distribute it evenly against the screen. And 
any more than is necessary to accomplish this is unde- 
sirable as it helps to create a vacuum above the grid 
bars that keeps a great deal of light leaf from falling 


SHUTTLE COMPANY 


“Shuttles Exclusively’ 


Main Office and Factory 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 


Greenville, S. C. _ Paterson, N. J. 


Louis P. Batson, F. B. Pellington 
Southern Representative 


Shuttles Exclusively 
SHUTTLE -COMPANY. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. PATERSON, N-J. 


HARRIS 


TRADE MARK - REG LS PAT 


_GREASES 


E have done business in the South for 
the past 


40 YEARS 


URING that time, HARRIS OILS have 
won a reputation for uniform high 
quality. 


F you want LUBRICATION ECONOMY, 

write us today and let us tell you why it 
is ECONOMY to use HARRIS OILS in your 
plant. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Substitute test for guess in the judging of yarn or 
other materials where strength is an important 
factor. Scott Testing Machines are reliable, sub- 
stantial, easy to read and easy to operate. They 
make quality standards possible. 


HENRY L. 
SCOTT 
\\COMPANY 


) PROVIDENCERI. 
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Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


QUALITY 
SPINNING and TWISTER 
TAPE 


National Electric Supply Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Complete stocks of everything required for the 
maintenance or expansion of your electrical equip- 
ment. 


Prompt Service—High Grade Material 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


CUT GEARS CHAIN DRIVES 
BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL 
PINIONS 


Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


We’re looking for trouble! 


Solving traveler problems has 
been our job for thirty years. In the 7000 and more sizes 
and styles of Victor Ring Travelers regularly kept in stock, 
there is probably one to meet your conditions. 

Having trouble? Send for a Victor man. A card or letter 
will bring him on the run. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 

20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N .C. 
Southern Representatives 

A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas, 607 E. Franklin St. 
B. H. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., 


Gastonia, N.. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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| through. This is one reason why average beater speeds 
| do better cleaning than extra fast speeds. To get even 


air distribution the screens must not be allowed to get 
matted with dirty lint on any portion of them as it 
cuts off the air. at that point and makes light places in 
the work due to the fact that the heaviest portions of 
the lap is from the part of the screens getting the most 
air. Dirty flues and back draft is responsible for a 
great deal of the unevenness in the laps. Back draft 
is usually the result of too many fans discharging into 
a dust room that is not large enough to take care of the 
pressure. Short bends and elbows in the flues choke 
the fans which is detrimental to good air distribution, 
especially where the dust room is inadequate. 


Summary 


A summary of items that need special and constant 
attention if good results are obtained in the opening 
and picker room follows: 

Proper mixing and conditioning of cotton and careful 


Liending or mixing of waste; breaker hopper hoppers 


or feeders kept supplied with a constant amount of 
cotton; beaters run at minimum speed consistent with 
good cleaning; beaters set proper distance not to dam- 
age cotton fibres. Grid bars kept in good shape, set 
Light distance from beaters, and adjusted properly. 
‘lote boxes screen, and dump boards cleaned out before 
ihey fill; cages kept in good condition on the wire and 
also at the ends; fan drafts regulated properly; fan belts 
not allowed to slip; dust flues cleaned often and regu- 
lur; evener cones supplied with good belts that won't 
slip; eveners kept in good condition, and adjusted to 
suit the feed; calender roll weight levers adjusted so as 
to keep weight off the floor at all times; lap rods kept 
free of crooks, and made to weigh the same; machines 
kept lapped properly at all times; systematic cleaning 
of machines, by removing all running parts, from bear- 
ings and bearings cleaned; correct lubrication, both as 
(o amount required, and also the kind to use, necessary 
to lower power cost, good running work, and medium 
repairs. 

In order to insure proper lubrication in the opening 
and picker room, it should be intrusted only Lo a man 
of intelligence, honest intentions and who is trained 
correctly to do his work. Research has demonstrated 
that proper lubrication has done more to reduce power 
cost in some instances than installing new: machinery. 
But this can be done only by keeping all the oil holes 
open so that the oil can reach the bearing, and well 
protected from dirt or grit. Sight feed oilers should 
be installed where oil holes have no protection from 
falling dirt. 


Enka in Operation January 1 


Asheville, N. C—The Asheville plant of the American 
Enka Corp., will be in full operation by January 1, it is 
announced by officials here. At present the plant em- 
ploys 700 men and 700 women. The force will be in- 


creased to 3,500 women before the first of the year. 


There will not be any change in the number of men. 

For the past two months, 18 Dutch girls have been 
instructing the girl employees. While they are sup- 
posed to remain for si months, officals said it would 
be possible to return them to their home land in an- 
ether 60 days. 

Officials state the project for doubling vanealte of the 
plant will be carried out next year as soon as the pres- 
ent eapacity is exhausted. The doubled capacity will 
be obtained by adding 72 spinners, making 144 in all. 
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j Apparatus for Testing Fabric Porosity PLATT’S 
Ys Washin ton, D. C.—Parachutes are designed to retard METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
.the rate descent of a man jumping from an aircraft, | Countries—— 
q so that. he will strike the ground at a speed equal to WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
& that obtained by jumping from a height of eight feet, Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
3 approximately twenty-two feet per second. The rates away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
‘$ of descent depends principally on the area of the para- stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
: +. a very short time. 
chute and the porosity of the fabric from which it Is 
Sh 3 constructed. The area is limited by the bulk of the | }- Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
x material as the parachute must be packed into a small P. 0. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 
ah compact container. 
In order to determine the permissible porosity of the 
, fabric for safe landing the materials engineers of the | , OHAS. H. STONE 
+! Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, together with THE GRY.ATEST VARIETY OF DYESTUFFS AND 
the Bureau of Standards, devel ped and constructed a 
a special apparatus for calculating the amount of air 9283 W. First STREET CHARLOTTE 
“@ passing per minute through a fabric. The limits of the OvER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS EXPERIENCE 
porosity of parachute materials were determined. by 
*s testing the fabrics on the apparatus and then conduet- 
q ing service tests to determine the rate of descent. 
‘ In addition to this use the apparatus has been found ifs 
z serviceable in the selection of proper clothing for vari- itt 
‘i ous purposes. The type of underwear blankets and its _ 
a slaeping bags carried by Commander Byrd on his pres- i GARLAND 
a ent Antartie exploration was selected partly as a result if 
a Of porosity tests. 133 
L00M PICKERS and 
The Overseer’s Responsibility in Accident LOOM HARNESSES 
Prevention | Gn. daca: 
, (Continued from Page 8) 
ty and so will guards reduce or remove a hazard, but it 
Ps is the hazard of operation that causes the accident. The 
le two, therefore, work together, one by physical protec- 
= tion, the other by safe practices which if carried out 
a will prevent or reduce exposure to the hazards. 
‘ Some hazards are necessary and some are absolutely 
n not necessary. Horse play, carrying open knives in the 
- pockets, smoking, food or refuse deposits on the floor 
Ss or stairs, too much speed in handling doff boxes, quills | 


be and bobbins, also pop bottles on the floor, are all un- | | FOOTBALL (SAME 

necessary, hazardous conditions which can be eliminat- | 
ot ed. These are eliminated largely by plant rules proper- Carolina VS. Georgia Tech 
ly enforeed. On the other hand,’ there are hazards 

FY which cannot be eliminated by operating rules. Insuffi- FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11th 
Yale vs. Georgia 


cient lighting must be corrected by physical change. 


No plant rule can remove the hazard, but employees can | | 

be corrected by physical change. No plant rule can | SA URDAY, OCTOBER 12th 
remove the hazard, but. employees can be cautioned | via 


of the condition until correetion can be made. Wet 


floors caused by necessary scrubbing present a hazard | Seaboard Air Line Railway 


and if necessary to scrub floors while the mill is in $10.06 Round Trip Charlotte to Atlanta 
operation, steps to reduce this hazard should be taken. 


Where scrubbing gangs operate over the entire mill | with stop off at Athens to see Yale-Georgia Game. — 
we Do not miss these two wonderful football games, 
at night when the plant is not running, the hazard is ° 


which start: 


Carolina vs. Georgia Tech at Atlanta, 2:00 P. M. 
Yale vs. Georgia at. Athens, 2:00 P. M. 


Seaboard dining cars will be parked at Athens 


practically removed. With the exception of the night | 
sang which is another organization question, thé over- 
seer has jurisdiction over and therefore is responsible 


for accidents occasioned by the first form of scrubbing | serving all meals. The Seaboard is the only road 
mentioned. | having Atlanta and Athens on its main line. Pro- 
portionately low rates from all stations in N .C. on 
Comparatively little guarding of textile machines is the Seaboard. Inquire of your local ticket agent, 


aone once the machines are purchased and installed. | or call on: 
Proper guarding is sometimes very expensive and the | 
mill is unable to stand the expense pending the purchase | 
of new equipment. The overseer must try to have 


(Continued on Page 41) 


JOHN T. WEST, D. P. A. 
Telephone 2700 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co.., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents fer 


Langley M'‘lls, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Millis 


WOODWARD. BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Si. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai . (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnatl Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


66 Worth St., New York 
St. Louls Dallas 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisce 


Amory. Browne e Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
_ 10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 


October 3, 1929 


COTTON GOODS 


Pea rs 


New. York.—Cotton goods markets were active last 
week, a very promising volume of business having been 
reported. Print cloths sold well and there was better 
busness in sheetings. Sheets and pillow cases moved 
in good volume. Cotton duck was in better demand. 
Tire fabrics and some of the heavier goods for the 
manufacturing trades showed improvement. 


In finished goods, frequent orders for prompt deliv- 
ery ran up a good total for the week. The fine goods 
markets were more active, especially in the rayon 
specialties. Some of the standard lines of fancy goods 
sold in better volume, additional business on standard 
combed broadcloths being well above the sales of the 
previous week, 


In the print cloth section 38%-inch 64x60s sold on 
October contract at 7%c. Sales of October 38%-inch 
64x48s were made at 6%c, and efforts to get desired 
celiveries on 39-inch 68x72s in many cases failed. Some 
quoted the latter construction up to 8%c, although 85c 
could still be done in certain quarters. The 72x76s 
sold moderately for quick deliveries at 9%c. For 80 


square 4-yard bids of 10%e¢ on moderate amounts were - 


turned out, and mills were able to report a few small 
sales made at the new 10%e price. 


Drills were being held for the better prices named on 
numerous styles the previous day. Buyers failed to 
respond, however, and no business of importance was 
consummated. The twills were higher, 39-inch 68x72 
4-yard being held at 10%ec to 10%c after sales at 10c. 

Cotton ducks were steady and unchanged, with scat- 
tered sales of many different types of goods in a mod- 
erately busy market. Tire fabries were steady at un- 
changed prices, with most large mills busy on orders. 


Prices on cotton goods were quoted as follows: 


Gray goods, 38%4-inch., 75% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yrd 11% 
Rrownm sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60... 
Brown snecunes, Stand. 12% 
Qu, 
10 


Constructive Selling Agents” 
ir... 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Worth St. 
New York City 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants > 


YARN MARKET 


reser 


- Philadelphia, Pa.—Trade in cotton yarns was consid- Cotton Yarn | 
erably better last week. Inquiry indicated thal many SOUTHERN OFFICE: ane 
consumers will soon need much larger supplies and a . 1017 Commercial Bank — CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


large number of buyers ordered small lots more fre- 
quently. While the greater part of the business was 
of the small. order variety, there were a number of 
larger sales for forward shipment. Business was fairly Ww ENT Ww O RT H 
well distributed, knitters, weavers ‘and insulators all 


being in the market. All in all, buyers were much more Double Duty Travelers 


interested in the market and it was apparent that many 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 


of them who have been delaying as long as possible are Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 

more confident of prices than they have been in some SPINNING RING. The greatest 
eeks past improvement entering the spinning 

room since the advent of the HIGH 
Yarn merchants here have been laying emphasis SPEED SPINDLE. 

upon the fact that deliveries are becoming more diffi- 

cult and for that reason consumers are showing more : romtEres omy by the 


interest in future requirements. Small stocks in spin- 
ners’ hands and in the market here are having a good 
effect. The demand last week showed that October and 
November deliveries are likely to show much greater 
activity. 

T here was little change in the. pr ice situation. Spin- 
ners’ quotations have ruled firm. Only in a few in- 
stances were reports of cheaper selling current. 

In the combed yarn section the outlook is not as 


optimistic, the inactivity of mercerizers proving a drag Mi CRUMP & 
j to the ager 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 


aggregate sales results. - Here, as in carded 
grades, spinners are making a more united attempt to 


i lift levels to a place they feel is commensurate with | Col TON 
@q@ raw cotton costs. 


Southern Single shia Southern Frame Spun Carded 


33 | MEMPHIS. TENN 
10s 
Southern Single Skeins 36 
Southern Two-ply Combed 
Southern Two- ply Skeins | 
00s 7 624. 
| YING MAC H Na 
0s vA D R AW IN M A C H 
16s Southern Two: ply Hard Twist | 
20s Combed Peeler Weaving | A N N T T R$ 
| B COLMAN CO PA 
34% 70s - 83% 
ae Singie Yarn on Cones 
| | Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns T. 
n eins _ 48 
8s to 9s 3-4ply tinged tubes 49 Engineers for the Industry 
a 28 ~49% 
A 10s and 128 $3 and 4-ply re New York Boston Chicago 
{ hard white yarn tubes 62% Charlotte Spartanburg 
and skeins 60s 71 
Same warps a3 0s 
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Overseer Wanted 


We want a man who is thoroughly 
familiar with the fixing of 2xI box 
looms on silk. Must be reliable in 
every respect. Write in detail ex- 
perience . Address K. M., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


For Knitting or Weaving 
Mill 


For Sale—Building suitable for 
knitting or weaving mill. Well 
located in good size town in 
Western North Carolina. Ap- 
proximately 9,000 square feet. 
Heated and sprinkled. Price rea- 
sonable. Address “Factory,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


One brand new Butterworth Tommy 
Dodd Mangle. 20°x50” rubber cover- 
ed roll. Oscillating adjustable doc- 
tor blades. Brass agitator roll. <A 
real bargain. Address Box 457, Gra- 
ham, .N. C. 


— an air of 
hospitality that youll like 


AT THE H 


PICCADILLY 


227 West 45” ST. «¢ BROADWAY 
CNEW YORKS 
(DIACENT TO EveERY ACTIVITY 
600 BRIGHT SUNLIT ROOMS 
LACH WITH BATH, 
FAN, ICE WATER 
SINGLE ROOM BATH $322 | 
DousLe ROOM BATH °422 


RESTAURANT 
AND GRILLE 


WIRE AT OuR EXPENSE FOR 
RESERVATIONS 


F.D. SOFIELD. MANAGING DIRECTOR 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BULLETIN 
‘CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per Inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


PSPINNING RING SPECIALISTS J 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS q 
TWISTER RINGS 


TRAVELLE CLEANERS 
‘TRAVELLER 
GUIDE WIRE SETS. 
WHITINSVILLE 
‘SPINNING RING CO. 


BALING PRESS 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 60 to 
300 tons pressure, 
any size to suit 
your requirements. 
Let us tell you 


more about them. 


HDstablished 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 


367 W. Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


October 3, 1929 


SPIRAL KNIT HOSTERY MEN PLAN 


HIGH TYPE STOCKING 


Promotion of entirely new spiral 
knit stockings of superfine quality, 
which will conform with rigid 
standards to be determined, has 
been decided as the main objective 
of the much discussed merchandis- 
ing advertising campaign to be con- 
ducted by the proposed organization 
of women’s fine gauge spiral knit 
hosiery manufacturers. These stock- 
ings will carry an identifying trade- 
mark that will be fully protected 
against infringement by the group, 
and membership will be restricted 
to producers having 300-needle or 
finer machines equipped to turn out 
hosiery in conformity with the new 
standards. | 

A name believed to best fit the in- 
dustry’s need and serve its purpose 
has tentatively been chosen. It is 
the Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild. 

This action was taken at a full 
meeting of the committee on or- 


ganization, appointed at last week's 


joint session of manufacturers and 
selling agents and empowered to 
draw up a definite program of or- 
ganization and procedure, and re- 
port back at a subsequent meeting 
of the industry. The meeting was 
held in the offices of Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., 366 Broadway. 

Three plans of organization pro- 
cedure particularly adaptable to the 
requirements of the spiral knit in- 
dustry were presented to the com- 
mittee for consideration. The im- 
portant features of each were se- 
lected as embodying all that the 
new organization should stand for 
and these in turn were placed in the 
hands of the committees advisory 
counsel plan. The group will meet 
for final action next Friday Follow- 
ing this a meeting of industry lead- 
ers will be called. 

While no indication was forth- 
coming as to what will be contained 
in the completed plan nor was any 
hint given as to the trade name un- 
der which the new stockings will be 
marketed, it is understood that the 
program includes a licensing and 
labeling provision which will insure 
that all merchandise produced by 
members. will: measure up to the 
high producton standards that will 
be set. 


Augusta, Ga.; Sept. 27. Cotton 
mills located on the Augusta Canal, 
drawing their prineipal power from 
the canal, closed down yesterday on 
account of high water. All other 
mills closed down today as the Sa- 
vannah river reached its highest 
point on record. 
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The Overseer’s Responsibility in Accident 
Prevention 
37) 


guards on the machines, but where this cannot be done, 
then a safe working rule to cover each machine hazard 
must be established. A modern spinning frame is equip- 
ped with an interlock to prevent contact with moving 
gears, etc. When such interlock is not installed the 
rule prohibiting the wiping or cleaning of frames while 
in motion should be rigidly enforced. The mechanical 
protection should be provided where possible, but with 
or without it, operating rules for safe practices to’ suit 
the conditions should be enforced, and their enforce- 
ment is the overseer’s job. 

The overseer’ is responsible for instruction of em- 
ployees and should see to it that they are instructed in 
safety as well as production rules. It must be remem- 
hered that the overseer has other duties that demand 
his time besides safety, and he therefore cannot spend 
all of his efforts on accident prevention. To carry out 
his supervision he should have his second hands and 
other key men trained to catch unsafe practices and 
enforce accident prevention rules. He must train his 
whole organization to be as alert on safety rules as on 
fire and production rules, and the same results will 
be obtained. Functioning in that way he is merely 
exercising his supervisory responsibility with which he 
is familiar. It:is not peculiar to accident prevention. 
The “No Smoking” rule is practically never broken and 
there are plants whére bobbins, etc., are kept off the 
floors with the same degree of consistency . 

From this it would seem that the overseer is directly 
responsible for all accidents, which is not the case. 
There are conditions over which the overseer has no 
contvol which produce acidents and he is in no Way 
responsible. Electrical equipment causes accidents and 
the overseer does not usually know much about elec- 
tricity. The equipment is installed and turned over 
to him and he assumes that it is properly safeguarded. 
Accidents caused by improper installation or faulty 
grounds cannot be charged to the overseer. The re- 
sponsibility for’such can be easily traced upon thor- 
ough investigation however. The same holds true of 
pressure apparatus that is turned over to the overseer 
ior operation. 


(Continued from 


The overseer must receive instruction and training 
in accident causes and methods of eliminating these 
and the more he knows, the more he can accomplish. 
This is work for the management to carry on, it is the 
executive accident prevention responsibility. Since the 
overseer heads the organization that produces the goods, 
the management should make his responsibility in con- 
nection with accident prevention as clearly defined as is 
his responsibility in the production field. 
circumstances however, in fairness to the overseer can 
we agree that the management can hold him responsible 
for anything over which they do not give him jurisdic- 
tion, knowledge and support: 

The overseer is therefore responsible for those acci- 
dents caused by improper protection and conditions 
coming under his control, and for accidents occurring 
while his employees are violating rules of the mill, 
also for accidents occurring in his department from un- 
safe conditions not coming under his control, but which 
he has not reported to the proper person. Proper in- 
vestigation of the accident will indicate the responsible 
party, providing the accident is not one that can legiti- 
mately be determined as unavoidable, which by the way 
is SO rare as to be negligible. 
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THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, | Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 


Company 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of 20 
years’ study and 
practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing 
and finishing 
problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone Hemlock 3493 


a 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston | 


Textile Winding Machinery 


_ Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
R. B. Smith 


Factory .Office: Providence, R .I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD. PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 
ELERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’’.Patent No. 1,636,992. 


Us. 
TRAVELER 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU} | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Age 42, fifteen years experience on all 
grade of goods. Can run a room to 
perfection. No. 5641. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
32. Am night overseer of a mill that 
is stopping night work, and must have 
work. Best of references. No. 5642. 


WANT position as superintendent. Well 
experienced in various lines, and all 
through the different processes of man- 
ufacturing in the different departments. 
Best of references. No. 5643. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, but 
prefer spinning. 25 years experience 
on colored work. Strictly temperate 
and a church member. No. 5644.. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinner or both. Experienced, 
efficient and reliable. Can come at 
once. No. 4646. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; age 
33. Experienced on most all plain 
weaves, also colored work and dobby 
work. No. 6646. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
wil consider position as second hand in 
large mill. 25 years as fixer, second 
hand and overseer on many plain and 
fancy weaves. No. 6647. : 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on drills, sheeting, ducks 
and colored work. Good habits and 
dependable. References. No. 5648. 


WANT position as social service direc- 
tor. Three years with large Southern 
mill; had charge of houses, social and 
athletic activities. Best references from 
the superintendent. No. 5649, 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer weaving in large mill... Ex- 
perienced and well known. Best ref- 
erences. No. 6650. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Age 39, well experienced, efficient and 
reliable. No. 6651. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
winding and twisting. Age 387. Can 
change on short notice. Would — 
position as second hand in large mill. 
No. 6652 


WANT position as night superintendent, 
or as carder and spinner. 15 years ex- 
perience. Complete C. course. 
Age 31. Go anywhere for better posi- 
tion. Best references. No. 5653 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced on carded and 
combed yarns. 12 years second hand, 
two years overseer. Now employed. 
No. 5654. 


' WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
weaving and slashing. Experienced on 
plain, fancy and Jacquards—cotton and 
= Age 35, strictly temperate. No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, day 
or night. Six years second hand, three 
years overseer. Age 36. Good educa- 
tion. No trouble holding help. Best 
references. No. 6656. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning—or both. 
30 years experience on cotton and 
waste. Can give satisfaction. Best 


references as to character and ability. 
No. 665%. 


WANT position as’ sewing machine fixer. 
Union Special Machines preferred. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5658. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Age 43, well experienced in 
carding, spinning, twisting and plain 
weaving. Best references from present 
and former employers No. 5659. 


WANT position as superintendent. Age 
30. Textile graduate. Three years over- 
seer and designer. Three years super- 
intendent, large mill on colored fancies. 
Best references. No. 6660. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Age 
30. Go anywhere. Experienced on drill, 
twill, sheeting, shade and print cloth. 
Best references. No. 5661. 


WANT position as second hand in wind- 
ing, warping and quilling, or spinning 
and warping. Well qualified. No. 5662. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ef- 
ficient and experienced. Good refer- 
ences No. 5663. 


WANT position as overseer eloth room. 
Good character, experienced and trust- 
worthy. No. 5664. 


WANT position as overseer, or as second 
hand in spinning, where there is a 
chance of promotion. Experienced and 
efficient. No. 5665. 


WANT position as napper and finisher. 
Age 31. Two years with large manu- 
facturing company, now in hands of re- 
ceiver, Experienced’ in starching and 
calendering, folding, inspecting and all 
kinds of finishing, plain, dobby checks 
and napped goods. No. 5666. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Fancies, jacquard and box work my 
specialties: Best references. No. 5667. 


WANT position as superintendent cloth 
or yarn mill. Special fancy weaving 
my hobby. Prefer Alabama. No. 5668. 


an 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced on carded and combed yarns 
and an I. C. S. graduate. Rellable and 
willing. Seven years on present job. 
No. 5669. 


" WANT postion as overseer weaving, or 
5670. 


as superintendent. No. 567 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Seventeen years experience. On pres- 
ent job eight years, and present em- 
ployers wil recommend me. No. 5671. 


WANT position as bookkeeper or pay- 
roll clerk. Finished course in LaSalle 
accountancy. Age 20, an orphan, Pro- 
testant, good morals. Two years card 
room experience. No. 5672. 


WANT position—by high grade superin- 
page Can give satisfaction. No. 
3. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Ten years overseer on plain goods. 
Best references. No. 5674. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer. Jacquard work preferred. 
Best references. No. 5675. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Special studies in spinning, and 25 
fg experience. Good references. No. 
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NEW COTTON OPTION PROBLEMS 
CLEARED 


A booklet issued by the New York 
Cotton Exchange explains the vari- 
ous intricacies of the Southern de- 
livery system which becomes opera- 
tive as to the bulk of the raw cot- 
ton that will be delivered under the 
New York October contract, and 
will be the sole method of trading 
in New York’ futures’ thereafter. 
The sellers’ option to deliver at 
New York or at Norfolk, Charleston, 
New Orleans, Houston and Galveston 
introduced a problem in parities in 
which freight rates, bales costs and 
other cost were the chief annoying 
factors. 


All of these difficulties were iron- , 


ed out and disposed of by a long 
series of amendments to the ex- 
change by laws and trading rules. It 


is the timely purpose of the book-. 


let to explain these various differ- 
entials and some other things in 
details. Thus the booklet é@émpha- 
sizes the fact that a contract musi 
be delivered in its entirety at one 
of the delivery points and in not 
more than one warehouse, and that 
transferable notices of intention to 
deliver must specify both the grade 
and staple to be delivered. 


On all cotton delivered, else- 
where than in New York, the de- 
liverer must allow to the receiver 
of cotton 35 points as the equiva- 
lent of the “affreightment cost” 
from such point of delivery to New 
York . The cost per bale of deliver- 
ing cotton which originated .at in- 
terior points when delivered within 
len days after arrival, is: At New 
York, from 62%e to 77%ec: at Nor- 
folk, from 67e to $1.07; at Charles- 
ton, from 55¢e to 95¢c; at New Or- 
leans, from 63c to 93e: at Houston 
or Galveston, 70c to $1.20. 


The range in costs at each deliv- 
ery point is fixed according to 
whether or not expense bills are 
furnished and the cotton is ecom- 
pressed by the receiving warehouse. 
The cost in cents per bale of receiv- 
ing cotton af the various points and 
placing if at shipside or on cars, 
within ten days after receiving, fol- 
lows: 


At— Shipside Cars 
951%, 70% 
Charieston.. ............ 75 60 
New Orleans .........: 62 to 77 53 
Houston or 

Galveston —.......... i. 65 


*Bayway ‘Terminal. 
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Air Cleaning Systems— 
American Moistening Co. 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co., The. 
Parks- Cramer Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
Ash Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Atomizers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. | 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Bagging Machines— 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Ball Bearings— 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 
Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bale Ties— 
Stanley Works, The 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
Barrels— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Baskets— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
Allen Company 
Apco-Mossberg Co. 
Saco- Lowell ops. 


Beams— 


Allen Company 

Apco-Mossberg Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Warper)— 

Washburn. 
Bearings (Ball)— 

S K F Industries, Inc. 
Bearings (Roller)— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

S K F Industries, Inc. 
Belt Conveyors— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Link Belt Co. 

Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Belting— 

Akron Belting Co. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Fisher Leather Belting Company, The 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Greenville Belting Co. 

Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Beit Cement— 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Houghton & Co., E. F 
Belt Contactors— 

Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Dressin 

Bond Co., 

Graton & Kni ht Co. 

Houghton, EB. F. & Co. 
Belt Wax— 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link)— 

Link- Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 

Bancroft & Sons Co., Jos. 
Bleaching Machinery— 


(See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery). 

Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
Billington Co., James H. 
Brown Co., David. 
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Courtney Co., Dana 8. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lock & Son, 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Parker Cu., Walter L. 
Sonoco Pruducts Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Boxes— 
Lane & Bros., W. H. 
Fibre ‘Co. 
Box Strapping and Fasteners— 
Stanley Works, The 
Braiding Machines— 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation 
H. & B. Amefican Machine Co, 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Calenders— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Canender Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co., B. 5. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H, 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H. 
Cloth Dampeners— : 
American Moistening Co. 


Counters— 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Dobby Cords— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H. 
Cards— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Card Cutters— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Royle and Sons, John 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 5 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cars, Trays and Trucks— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Check Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 


Chemicals— 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 
Cleaning Agents— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Cloths (Mechanical)— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Noone & Co., Wm. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Clutches (Friction)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
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Combs— 
praper Corporation 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Commission Merchants— 
Stevens Co., J. P. 

Catlin & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Watts & Co., Ridley. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Conveying Systems— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Cooler (Air)— 

(See Humidifying Apparatus). 

Cores (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Cotton— 

Crump & Co., F. M. 

Cotton Machinery— 

Abington Textile Machinery Works 

Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Halton's Sons Co., Thomas 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Roy & Son, B. S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Stafford Co., The. 

Standard Looms, Inc. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst. Machine Works. 

‘Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Merchants— 

Crump & Co., F. M. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

Cotton Softeners— 

(See Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Compounds). 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 

Counters— 

Veeder-Root, Inc. | 

Couplings (Flexible)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Wood's Sons'Co., T. B. 

Couplings (shaft)— 

Bond Co., Chas. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 

Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Crayons (Mill)— 

Lowell Crayon Co. 

Desizing Materials— 
Aktivin Corp., The 
Takamine Laboratory,. Inc. 

Disinfectants— 
Aktivin Corp., The 

Dobby Chain— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Fans— 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Drinking Fountains— . 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Bond Co., Chas. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
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Draper Corporation 
R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
DOryers— | 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. “ 
Sargent’s 
Tolhurst Machine Co. ee 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Aktivin Corp., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Federal Phosphorous Co. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Lewis, John D. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Works. 
akite Products, inc. 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
rakamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Dye 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineering Contractors— 
Bouligny, Inc., R. H 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers M's. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Blectric Co. 
eneral Electric Co. 
Electric & Mfg. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General 
incoln Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Cé 
General Electric ©0. 
National Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
ineers (Mill)— 
rohttects and Mill Engineers). 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
2arks-Cramer CO. 
Coes also Ventilating Apparatus). 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Extractors 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine W orks. 
Fibre 
rers Fibre Co. 
ritlete (Cylinder Doffer, Burnishers and 
Strippers)— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Aktivin Corp., The 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
D. & M. Co. : 
Federal Phosphorous Co. 
Ford & Co., J . 
Haberland Mig. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Houghton & Co., BE. F. 
Marston Co., John P. 
Neutrasol Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co., L. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Stodgehill & Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Finishing Machinery— 
(See Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery). 
Flat Wall Paint— 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., EB. |L 
Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co, 


Coa. 
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Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Flyers— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. : 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
(See Clutches). 
Fuses— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Div., 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Garnet Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son, B. S. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Ferguson Gear Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
rerguson Gear Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
LLink-Belt: Co. 
Greases— 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cook's Sons, Inc.; Adam. 
Harris Oil Co., A. W. 
Houghton & Co., B. F. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co., L. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Grease Cups— 


Link-Belt Co. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Washburn. 
Grinding Wheels— 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Guide Wire Sets— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Link-Belt Co, 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Keating Equipments (Industrial) — 
Grinnell Company 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus— 
juffalo Forge Co. 
Heddles and Frames— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Div., 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co., Th 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
(‘See extractors). 
H ygrometers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Indicating, Recording and Controlling 
instruments— 
Tavior Instrument Cos. 
Jacquard Cards— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
tovle and Sons, John 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Machinery— 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Accessories—~ 
Fidelity Machine Co 
Knotters (Hand)— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
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Mill Devices Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
8. Draper. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Lease Rods— 
Washburn. 
Leather Packings— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


Liquid Chiorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 

Crompton & Knowlces Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Halton’s Sons Co., Thomas 
Stafford Co., The. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Standard Looms, Inc. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Loom Pickers (Strap)— 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Bond Co., Chas. ; 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Standard Looms, Inc. 
Lubricants (Machinery)— 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 
Cook’s Sons, Inc., Adam. 
Harris Oil Go., A. W. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Robinson & Son, Wm. C. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Texas Co., The. 
Lubricators— 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 
Lug Straps— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., EB. H. 
Machinery Enamei— 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E: I. 


Mangles— 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., EB. L 

Meters— | 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 
(See Architects). 
Mill Lighting— 
(See Electric Lighting). 

Mill Supplies— 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co.. E. H. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Motor Generator Sets— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co., B. BS. 
Jils (Lubricating)— 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 
Harris Oil Co., A. W. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Texas Co.. 
Oils (Finishing)— 
- (See Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials). 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Neutrasol Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine: Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Package Dyeing Machinery— 
Thies, Inc., B 
Paints— 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., BE. L 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Paint Spray 
Eclipse Air Brush Co 
Patents— 
Eaton, Paul B. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. & B. American hackine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Picker Loope— 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., EB. H. 

Picker Sticks— 

Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pilers (Bin, Kier)— 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

Grinnell Company 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Pinboards— 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodne 

Pipe Hangers and Suports (Adjustable) — 
Grinnell Company 

Plumbing and Heating Supplies— 
Grinnell Company 

Portable Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Power (Community)— 
Duke Power Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co 

Morse Chain Co. 

Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Psychrometers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Pulleys (Cast Itron)— 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
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Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 

Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Div., 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Sitk— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 

Viscose Co., The. 

Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 

Recording Thermometers— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Reeds— 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Reed Wire— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Reels— 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Rings— 

Draper Corporation. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Ring Travelers— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

Roller Leather— 

Besse, Osborn & Odell, Inc. 
Neumann & Co., R. 

Roll Machines— 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Div., 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rolls— 

Allen Company 

American Bobbin Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Washburn. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

Roller Bearings— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Rope Drives— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ferguson Gear Company 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 
Round Leather Harness 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Roving Cans and ‘Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Scouring Powders— 


Arabol Mfe. Co., The. 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Bally & Co., Joshua L. 
Curran & Barry. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
Langley & Co., W. H. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
(See Power Transmission Machinery). 
Shear Grinders— 
Rov & Son Co.. B. 8. 
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Shell Rolls— 
hi. & BKB. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Washburn. 

Shuttlies— 

Billington Co., James H. 
Brown Co., David. 
Draper Corporation. 

S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., H. 

Silent Chain Drives— 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Singeing Machinery— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Machines— 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
H,. & B. American Machine Co. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Saco- Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Co. 

Sizing Compounas— 

(See Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Compounds). 

Skein Machines— 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Div., 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Skewers— 

Brown Co., David. 

Courtney Co., Dana S. 

Draper Corporation. 

Parker Co., Walter L. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Cu. 
Slashers— 

Johnson, Chas. B. 

H. & B. American Machin» Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman Inc. 

Harris Oil Co., A. 

Sonneborn Sons, ine. L. 
Soda Ash— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Ford Co., J. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Sonneborn Sons Co., L. 

Stone, Chas. ‘ 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Softeners (Cotton)— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Speed Reducers— 
Morse Chain Co. 

Spindles— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Spindie Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co: 

Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 

Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
. Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Spools— 
Brovn Co., David. 
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Courtney Co., Dana 8. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Parker Co., Walter L 

Sonoco Products Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 


Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Spray Gune— 
Air Air Brush Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sprockets— 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Squeeze Rolis— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starches and Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Marston & Co., John P. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stodghill & Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Stencil Machines— 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Stencil Papers— 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Strapping (Box)— 
Stanley Works. 
Strapping Tools— 
Stanley Works. 
Stripper Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Div., 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Tanks— 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbin, & Tape Co. 

Lambeth Rope 


orp. 
Temperature Regulators (Pressure)— 


Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B 

Scott Co., Henry L. 


Textile Castings— 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers— 

Rhyne, Moore & Thies. 

Textile Machinery Specialties— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

Ford Co., J. B. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 

Thermometers— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Thermostats— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Ties and Fasteners (Box)— 
Stanley Works, The. 

Top Rolls for Spinning Frames— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Equipment— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
S K F Industries, Inc. 


Westinghouse a & Mfg. Co. 


Wood Sons Co 
Transformers— 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 


Toilets— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks for Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tube Dyeing Machinery— 
Thies, Inc., B. 
Tubes (Paper —_ 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Tubs, Vats (Dye and Bleaching)— 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Turbines— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Vacuum System— 
Abington Textile Machinery Works. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co.. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W arpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Warp Sizing Machines— 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood Co., Benj. 
Sipp Machine Co. 


Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Handling Machinery— 
Abington Textile Machinery Works. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Water Coolers— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 

W hizzers— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Winders— 

Abbott Machine Co. 

Eastwood Co., Benj. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 

Foster Machine Co. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

Windows— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer.: Co. 

Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Yardage Clocks— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Yarns Dyers— 
Franklin Process Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Yarn Presses— 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 

American Yarn & Processing Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn & Proceseing Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott Co., Henry L. 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


BILL HEADS 


STATEMENTS 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 
FACTORY FORMS 


INVOICES 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


18 WEST FOURTH 8ST. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 
Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N, C. 
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4 —We e carry a complete line— 
The Textile Mill Supply Company 
Phone: Dial 5125—5126 Incorporated 1898 Charlotte, N. ¢€. 
4 When you want 
LANE 
HEDDLE 
Patent Steel Frame |} 3 FR AMES 
Canvas Mill Trucks 
quickly--depend 
on us. Others do 
One of the outstand features of Lane Can- 
| vas Mill Trucks, and this applies also to all | SHUTTLES—HEDDLE FRAMES 
| Lane Baskets, is the entire absence of any HEDDLES—COTTON CARDS 
¥ rough surfaces or, in fact, anything whatever | 
] | to in any way injure the most delicate mate- tesfestentecton 
A rials handled therein. 
W.T. Lane & Brothers 
Originators and Manufacturers of THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years | 
js GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


sana It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
oe, and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
ished help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


MODERN METHODS 


The metallurgist is able with the microscope to 
examine the most intimate structure of steel and 


to determine the causes of success or failure. 


So too the microscope reveals the superior condli- 
tion of textile fibres treated with the 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


The long straight fibres of undiminished tensile 
strength explains further why fibres so treated spin 
down finer and produce a finished product of supe- 
rior appearance and texture. 


Hundreds of mills are benefiting 
from the use of these special purpose 
alkalies. 


It is logical to claim they 
can do as much for you, | 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 
or factory. Repairing, ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 


erent repairs is eliminat- 
ed. 


Number Ten is  simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly. At the same time, 
if you wish, we will send in- 
formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
villages and other exposed 
Places — positively 
guaranteed against 
freezing. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


The mechanism of the Vogel — 
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News of the Mill Vi ‘illages- 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 
News From All Around 


A union meeting is in progress on 
the Phenix Mill property this week. 
Rey. C. W. Guthrie of Grace Metho- 
dist church, Rey. R. L. Chaney of 
the Second Baptist, Rev. Hendrix of 
Wesleyan Methodist, and Rev. 
J R. Church of the Southern Metho- 
dist, are the pastors involved. Rev. 
Chureh furnished his nice 
tent and is doing the preaching and 
he is delivering some wonderful 
mesages. 

The two-weeks-old baby of Mr. 
and Mrs: Tom Reberts of the Mar- 
grace, died Thursday and was 
buried Friday. They have the sym- 
pathy of a large number of rela- 
tives and friends. 

The East-End School building will 
be completed this week and school 
will begin October 7th. 

Kings Mountain to 
grow. Mr. Robert Lynn and Mr. W. 
M. Gantt,are building nice new 
homes on Highway 20, near the new 
school building. 

Guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Mauney, Thursday, were Rev: and 
Mrs. GC. H. Davis and children of 
Commerce, Ga., Mrs. W. I. West and 
baby of Gainesville, Ga., and Mr. and 
Mrs. W..H. Humphries and children 
of Shelby. 

Misses Lydia and Foy Conner 
spent part of the week in Gastonia, 
visiting relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Conner had as 
their guests recently, Mrs. Conner’s 
brother, Rey. C. H. Davis, and his 
family, from Commere, Ga. 


Mr. Kenneth Williams, who has 
had typhoid fever for several weéks, 
is improving, and we hope will soon 
be able to be out again. 

It has been a rainy, bad week, for 
the Cleveland County Fair, but 
there has been a lot. of Kings Moun- 
tain folks going. 

Wins Prizes For Flowers 

Aunt Becky; I sure got a surprise 
when I looked over the cut flower 
exhibita, to see that I had won two 


large 


| And I could have done twice as 


blue ribbons again; one for best 
dahlias, and one for the 
flowers. I sure hope you will make 
an effort to see my dahlias this fall 
before the frost gets them. Really, 
I don’t ‘think they are as good as 
they were last year, but I have more 
of them. It might be interesting to 
you to know that I have more than 
400 plants and more than 100 va- 
rieties. 

POLLY. 


best. cut . 


GIVEN A SECOND CHANCE 


If I were to live it all over again 
And come with the knowledge 
I’ve won; 
I'd study much more than I stud- 
ted before, 
And stick till my lessons were 
done. 
I’d pay more attention to things 
which I should, ; 
And of learning I'd soak up as 
much as I could. 


If I could come back knowing all 
that I ‘know 
People never would recognize 
me. 
I’d work a bit more than I labor- 
ed before. 
Yes, a busier person I'd be. 
For I’ve wearied too soon, or I’ve 
wanted to play 


much work in a day. 


It is this I regret as I sit at. my 
door 
In the shade of the fast setting 
sun. 
1 could have attained twice the 
knowledge I’ve gained 
-And twice as much work could 
have done: 
But it seems that I had to grow 
old ere I knew 
That man does no more than he’s 
willing to do. 
Edgar A. Guest. 


OPP, ALA. 
Micolas Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
We are sorry to know that our 


* merchant, Mr. R. B. Knowles, is 


leaving us. 

A crowd of girls went fishing Sat- 
urday afternoon and got caught in a 
peanut patch. 

Everything is running nicely 
these days and everyone is enjoying 
themselves. 

The flower yards are awfully 
pretty for the time of the year. 

How is the weather up there? It 
has turned off cool down here. 
Everyone is having to wear a sweat- 
er. 

Mrs. Annie Atkins’ sister, from 
South Florida, is visiting here now. 

Mr..Raiford Farmer, from Colum- 
bus, Ga., was visiting friends here 
last week. 

Mrs. Molly Stanford 
friends in Poly Sunday. 

‘Christmas is not far off and we 
are expecting a grand time. We 
always have good times at Christ- 
nvas in our village. 

We are expecting a nice turkey 
dinner on Thanksgiving. Aunt 
Becky, come over and. eat with us. 

Have you all any “Yo Yos?” That 
is the most interesting thing in our 
village. Mr. J. T. Brown, our Car- 
penter, is going to purchase one. 

Mr. Bud Hendricks and family 
have left our village. They moved 
to Samson, Ala. We are sorry to 
learn of their departure. © 

I have been. writing silly things, 
now I will write something good: 
peaches, apples, ice cream, candy 
and oranges. 

Mr. J. H. Tranum and_ family, 
from Evergreen, Ala., were visiting 
their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 8. T. 
Tranum, Sunday. Mrs. Hollis, of 
Brantley, was also a visitor. 

MEAN KQ&DS. 


Everyone in the mill will enjoy 
the Home Section. Give away your 
copy after you finish it. 


visited 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


DOWN IN GEORGIA 


Aunt Beeky, spent the past two 
weeks in LaGrange, Ga. and will 
try to give an aceount of it, in next 
issue. 

We only have room this week, to 
say that it was a great, grand and 
glorious visit, both pleasant dnd 
profitable. It’s a treat to go to such 
progressive mill communities, 
where operatives are educated and 
refined, and have a wholesome and 
healthy contempt of anyone who 


would dare try to disrupt happy in-~ 


dustrial relationship. 


CALLAWAY MEMORIAL 


One of the biggest days im the 
history of Callaway Mills, is sched- 
uled for October 15th when the 90- 
foot-high monument built in mem- 
ory of Mr. Fuller’ E. Callaway, will 
be dedicated. It is one of the most 
impressive’ looking shafts we have 
ever seen—and worthy of the great 
and good man, who had been a 
‘Dbenefactor to thousands. 

The monument is built of brick, 
and stands “four spare,” (as he did) 
on the highest eminence in 8. W. 


LaGrange, just above Elm City Cot- 


ton Mills. Near the top, on each of 
the four sides, North, East, South 
and West, is a large clock, and on 
the extreme top, a strong electric 
light,—emblematic of Mr. Callaway, 
in that it “sends the light” to “dark 
places” for many miles around. 
Inside, at the base of the monu- 
ment, is a large room, the walls to 
be lined with the names of those 
who donated to the memorial fund, 
which will take in almost every em- 
ployee of the several Callaway Mills. 


All about the monument, the 
grounds are beautifully laid out 
for lawns and lovely walks. And 


nearby is a playground for children 
_—because he loved children so 
much. | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our Sunday school is progressing 
fine, we are gradually increasing 
from Sunday to Sunday. 

Mr. J. E. Jones, our Sunday school 
superintendent was re-elected for 
another year. He is al present on 
his vacation in Kentucky, where he 
will join his’ wife. Mrs. Jones has 
been in Kentucky two weeks visiting 
her cousin. We all wish them a 
nice time, but wil be glad when 
they return. Mr. and Mrs. Jones are 
great workers and friends in our 
village? 


We are sorry to report that Mr. R. 


G. Nuttall has resigned as section 
man in card room and aceepted 
overseer spinning at Delano, Tenn., 


weaver. 
cient and gentlemanly superintend- 


where his brother is superintend- 
ent. 

Mr. Will Parson has taken Mr. 
Nuttall’s place at present. 


Mr. J. C. Swafford, overseer card-. 


ing at night is on his vacation. We 
all wish him a happy time. - 

Mr. E. W. Everett, master me- 
chanic and wife, spent their vaca- 
tion in Georgia, visiting relatives. 
Mr. Everett reports that crops are 
fine in Georgia. 

Mr. J. A. Harris filled Mr. Everett's 
place while he was on his vacation; 
everything was carried out fine. 

We are glad to report that Mr. W. 
FE. Master has returned to work 
after several days absence. Mr. 
Master was slightly injured from 
burn of electricity while working on 
a switch. He still has a bad arm 
which we hope will soon be well. 

We have good reports of our ball 
team again. They defeated the 
“All Stars,” of Chattanooga, scores 
4 to 9; also the “Meat Cutters,” 8 to 
13. They have a double header for 
Saturday afternoon, first game, 


Marietta, Ga. second, State High- 


way. We also play State Highway 
Sunday. 

Mr. W. H. Swafford of Sequatchie 
Valley has accepted a place in the 
company store. He will make his 
home with his brother, Mr. Homer 
Swafford. 

Our sehool began September 9th. 
All- the ehildren are well pleased 
with their teachers. 

HUN. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 
| Grace Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are still running full time and 
hope to keep it up, for it is a pleas- 
ure to work for such good overseers. 

J. D. Arrowood, is carder: Miller 
Ross, spinner; J. M. MeGraw, weav- 
er; C. P. Green, cloth room: in day 
time. 

At night,—Bob Carson is carder; 
Will Banard, spinner; Fred Casey, 
Mr. J. W. Bost is out effi- 


ent, 
Superintendent J. W. Bost and 
family, spent their vacation at Wil- 
mington and Wrightsville Beach. 
Miss Ruby McGraw recently visit- 
ed in Forest City. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. McGraw, Jr. 
have been visiting in Fingerville.” 
Aunt Beoky, we would like for 
you to visit our mill. We have good 
help, and all seem to like here fine. 
BROWN EYES. 


SELMA, N. 


An enjoyable Sunday school en- 
tertainment “and ‘stunt ‘night pro- 
gram was carried out Saturday 


evening at the Selma Mill Chapel. 


Geo. F. Brietz, mill superintendent 
and Stanley W. Armitage, seeretary- 
treasurer, planned the unique affair 
and were assisted in carrying out 
the program; by Rey. D. M. Sharpe. 
A short talk by Rev. Sharpe and 
laughing exercises started the mer- 
ry evening. 

A contest, “Musical Chairs” was 
held om the stage with Miss Martha 
Broadwell winner of a compact and 
Geo. F. Brietz carrying off the gen- 
tleman’s prize, a bill fold. 

A greasy pole had been erected 
in the yard, where the crowd gath- 
ered to see several boys make un- 
successful attempts to reach the 
top. James Phillips finally reached 
the goal and. found a watch on top 
of the pole. 

S. W. Armitage’s class of boys en- 
tered a needle threading contest, all 
received “Painless Black Eyes” in 
additon to prizes. In-a milk drink- 
ing contest Polie Poole -won two 
handkerchiefs, Several other stunts 
and games were interesting features 
of the program. Music was furnish- 
ed by the Selma String Band. 

This Sunday School makes use of 


the ‘State Circulating Library and 


Miss Mary S. Yates was present and 
made a short talk; she was aceom- 
panied by Miss Eaton, also of the 
State. Library department,~ from 
Ralegh.. Ice cream and lemonade 
was bountifully served. 

Nearly 15 years ago Mr. Brietz as- 
sisted by his wife organized this 
Sunday School with 50 members. 
They now have an enrollment of 
about 175 with an average attend- 
ance of more than 100. The collec- 
tion on each first Sunday is sent to 
the Methodist Orphanage in Raleigh 
and is never less than $5. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Lincoln Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The work of the school is pro- 
gressing nicely, and all the students ~ 
are at work and making good in 
their studies. 

We are very sorry that Miss Zoe 
Certain is ill,.and we wish for her 
a speedy recovery. Mrs. Jack Mc- 
Cown is teaching until her: return. 

The overseers of the mill tendered 
the ball players a dinner at the 
church Thursday night, and a de- 
lightful program was rendered. 
Several of the overseers made talks, 
which were enjoyed by all. 

Mrs. Geo. Swaim was delightfully 
surprised yesterday with a birthday 
dinner prepared by her children, 
and they wish for her many. more 
happy years. 

What is the matter with Billy 
Joe? She must be on the pullman 
again, as there hasn't been any 
news from there in several weeks. 


: 
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Hooks and Biue Bird must be 
very busy eating fish sandwiches, as 
they, too, have missed a few weeks. 

Lincoln is still running day and 
night with plenty of satisfied help. 

BOOTS. 


RAEFORD, N. C. 
Raeford Cotton Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Well, [m back again after so long 
a time. Seems as if nobody will 
write from otir good little town,. so 
tell you that we are still here. 
We are running along fine now and 
all the strikes haven't bothered us a 
bit. All our “bosses” are working 
together for the benefit of all the 
employees, and then im turn all em- 
ployees are doing their bit. 

Our ball season closed last Sat- 
urday, and we lost the last game. 
Dixon Mill, from Laurinburg, was 
the winner, 9 to 5. But even if we 
did lose. it was a good game and we 
enjoyed it fine. All told, our club 
has had a pretty good season this 
year, and we hope to do better next 
year. 

We have a good Sunday schoo! in 
the village, and our superintendent 
of the mill, Mr. A. H. Hamilton, is 
secretary and treasurer. The other 
officers of the Sunday school are: 
Mr. W. M. Cain, superintendent, and 
Mr. D. P. Holland, church officer. 

JUST BILL. 


GOLDVILLE, S. C. 


Joanna News. 


Many left the Sunday school and 


- church last Sunday for a little out- 


ing, or to visit. somebody. | 
Many were kept-away from church 
last Sunday to entertain visitors. 
Many were discouraged and their 
zeal chilled by the absence of their 
brethren from chureh last Sunday. 
What a pity, what a pity! 
“And they began to be sorrowful 
and to say unto Him, one by one, ‘Is 
it 1?’ and another said, ‘Is it I?” 


A Sabbath well spent 

Brings a week of content 

And strength for the tasks of to- 
morrow, 

But a Sabbath in vain— 

Whate’er be its gain, 

Is a certain forerunner of Sorrow.” 


Mrs. W. L. Mayfield and children, 
of Columbia, 8. C., spent a few days 
last week with her sister, 
Glenn Franklin. 

Mr. and Mrs, Bailey Monroe, of 
Engle; N. J., spent last week with 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Monroe. 
Mrs. J. M. Lever is spending this 
bes with her mother in Newberry, 

Miss Bessie Hunter, of Birming- 
hahm, Ala., spent a few days last 


week with her father; Mr. Henry 
Hunter. 


Mfrs. . 
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Mrs; A. B. Matthews, of Columbia, 
S. C., is visiting her daughter, Mrs. 
J. J. Crouch. 

Mr. William Abrams, of Fort 
Benning, Ga. is spending a few 
weeks with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. D, Abrams. 

Mrs. R. L. Seigler, of Abbeville, 8. 


' C., spent last week with her parents, 


Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Frady. 


Mr. and Mrs. Will Brown and Mrs. 
Minnie Lovelace were called to 
Spartanburg Tuesday on account of 
the death of Mrs. James Brown. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. §S.° Smith and 
daughter, Helen, spent the week-end 
with relatives in Ninety-Six, 58. C. | 

Mrs, J. B. Connely, Sr., of Pros- 
perity, is spending. the week with 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Connely, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Burnette and 
family spent the week-end with Mr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Green, Union, 8. C. 

Mrs. George Holland, of Clinton, 
was the Sunday guest of Mrs. O. M. 
Templeton. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Rhodes and 


family spent Sunday with Mr. and 


Mrs. W. A. Garrett, Laurens, 8. C. 
Miss Willie Rogers left Saturday 


for Ward, 8. C., where she will teach 


in the public school this winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Mills and Mrs. 
Callie Duncan, all of Prosperity, 
were Sunday guests of Mrs. C. B. 
Tew. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. Stroud. and 
Miss Marsie Liner, of Mooresville, 
N. C, spent last week with Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Stroud. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Grant and 
Mrs. E. P. Grant, of Laurens, 8. C., 


spent the week-end with Mr. and. 
Mrs. E. C. Grant. 


Again it becomes necessary to re- 
mind the parents to keep the chil- 
dren from playing on the roofs of 
the coal and wood houses. It loos- 
ens the shingles, causing the roof to 
leak. 

Miss Callie Mae Salesbee ieft Sat- 
urday for Gaffney, 8S. C., to enter 
Limestone College. 

Miss.Pearl MeCurry and Mr. Win- 
ifred Taylor were married Saturday 
afternoon at 3 o'clock. Their friends 
wish them many years of happiness. 

Notices. 

Regular meeting of the Girls’ Club 
each Tuesday evening at 7:15. - All 
girls over 14 years of age are in- 


—vited. 


Sewing class for girls under 14 
years of age each Friday afternoon 
al 3:30. o’elock. 

The Boy Scouts meet on Wednes- 
day evenings at 7:15 o'clock. 

Seuth Side and West Side. 

“South Side” and “West End” are 
coming to the front. Should you not 
have recently visited these two new 
sections of our village, it would be 
worth your while to look them over. 
Broad cement sidewalks are being 
laid on every street in “South Side” 
as well as approaches to each resi- 
dence. Streets are being finished 


. floor, 


Clinton-Goldville-Kinards 


off and best of all our beautiful 
graded school building, which is 
second to none in the county, is 
nearing completion.~.Wood and coal 
houses are being erected in the rear 
of each residence and garages have 
already been built. sufficient to: 
house all motor cars. 

In the “West End,” better known 
as Milton Road, you will now find 
a modern steel bridge with concrete 
a modern bridge which is - 
erected across Bush river; with Mil- 
ton Road no longer a “mud. puddle’ 
but a modern, topsoil boulevard; 
not only as far as the river but all 
the way into our neighboring town 
of Clinton, for which latter im- 
provement we must all take off our 
hats to our good friend, the county 
supervisor, Mr. John D. W. Watts, 
whose attention was only recently 


called to the fact that No. 2 High- 


way would be .closed to traffic for 
some six months and that we would 
be closed in as it were for the want 
of an outlet. Mr. Watts responded 
nobly and promptly building us the 
present, straight, 30 foot road from 
the Bush river bridge via H. B. - 
Workman’s place into Clinton: 
Hence we owe him our thanks, es- 
pecially so at this season of the 
year when our High School bus 
must make this trip twice daily. 
These are but a few of our improve- 
ments—but remember we al- 
ways striving to do better and make 
the “Best Shade Cloth.” 
Paving Gets Under Way. 

The Simons-Mayrant Company, 
contractors, started paving on the 
highway 
this week, The first stretch of the 
road will be from a point about two 
miles above Goldville to the mter- 
section of the highway with Milton 
Road. Next the three miles from 
Kinards to Goldville will be paved, 
having the part of the road adjacent 
to Clinton until last. It is expected 
that the work will be going forward 
at the rate of one mile per week. 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA. 
Saratoga Victory Mills. 


Saratoga Victory Mills is certainly 
humming these days; have plenty 
of help; running day and night; no 
labor trouble and everybody seems 
to be contented. 

Mr. A. F. Bruton, our general 


*" manager, is leaving.us soon. He has 


aceepted a position in: Rockinfiham. 
We regret very much to see him go, 
but our best wishes go with him. 
He is being succeeded here by our 
superintendent, Mr. 0. E. Stephens, 
a very fine and capable gentleman, 
and Mr. W. D. Mills, night. superin- 
tendent, is being promoted to. day 
superintendent, so you see this 
company’s. policy is promoting their 
own men when possible to do so. 
We wish these gentlemen the best 
of success in their promotions and 
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-ehurch, condueted by Rev. 
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we know Saratoga Victory Mill is 
going to continue to be one of the 
best places in Alabama, with such 
capable men as these at the head 
of it. | 
Aunt. Becky, can’t you visit. our 
place some time? We will try our 
best to make you enjoy yourself 
and promise not to let you fall off 
of this mountain. RED 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Sometime ago I noticed a small 
article in the Home Section from 
our village, and since then I haven't 
seen another line, as I had hoped to 
see, so I am taking it upon myself 
to say just a few words about our 
village and what is taking place. 

Aunt Becky, you may travel far, 
but my belief is that you will have 
a hard time finding a mill town as 
clean, both morally and spiritually, 
as Beaumont. Our good superin- 
tendent, Mr. W. A. Black, will not 
allew black sheep, so to speak, to 
come into his fold. 

We have two very strong church- 
es here, Baptist and Methodist, and 
at this tinve we are having a very 
successful meeting at the ve Ne 
Dawsey, who has been in the for- 
eign missionary field, namely, Bra- 
zil, for the past fourteen years, and 
this is his second trip home, as they 
only get to come home every seven 
years. We feel very close to Rev. 
Mr. Dawsey, as he was with us here 
before he took up missionary work, 
and his wife is a sister to our time- 
keeper, Mr. A. B. Sanders. 

The company here has plans, in 
fact have started work, on a big 
dyeing and finishing plant which 
they hope to have in operation by 
spring, so you see we are not stand- 
ing still here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grover Gwinn an- 
nounce the birth of a fine baby boy, 
Sunday, September 22nd. Both 
mother and baby are doing fine. 

I am enjoying your new story 
very much. 

BEAUMONT. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Dallas Mill News. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The Dallas Hi-Y Club met Friday 
evening at the Dallas Y. M. C. A. 
After supper an inspiring talk was 
made by Adviser Wm. P. Fanning. 
The following officers were install- 
ed: Theron Fisher, president; Roy 
Wallace, vice-president; Sanford 
Smith, treasurer; Milton Herrin, 
secretary. They plan to be repre- 
sented at the Hi-Y Officers’ Training 
Course in Decatur, and the Older 
Boys’ Conference in Birmingham, 
November 21-22-23. 


The Night School classes met at 
Rison School Monday night. These 
classes will meet two nights a week 
under Prof. GC. V. Fain, instructor 
in weaving; Mr. Clarence Certain, 
carding, and Mr. W. P. Fanning, 
higher mathematics. 


Miss Alma Englebert is attending 
Florence State Normal. 


Houston Goodson and Homer 
Fisher are attending Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. at Auburn, Ala. 

The Teachers’ 
Methodist Sunday school met at the 
Dallas Y. M: C. A, Thursday even- 
ing. After an enjoyable meal, Rey. 
V. F. Smith outlined some plans for 
work, in the future. Miss Cle- 
bourne. a returned missionary from 
China, was present and gave a talk 
that inspired every one present. 

Aunt Becky, the prize fight wasn't 
in it. You should attend the Madi- 
son County Fair. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Buchanan vis- 
ited relatives in Gadsden, Ala., last 
week-end. 


GREENVILLE, 


Judson Mill. 


The P. T. A. had a meeting at the 
Community Building Wednesday 
afternoon. Plans were made for the 
coming year and quite a good meet- 
ing was held. 


The girls’ gym class will start 
next Monday night. Every working 
girl is cordially invited and urged 
to be there. 

The Girls’ Club held its first 
meeting last Thursday night in the 
form of a party. Twenty-seven girls 
were present and enjoyed an even- 
ing of fun. The club will meet 
every Thursday night and many in- 
teresting things are being planned 
for the year. 

The club will go to the Y. W. C. A. 
camp for the week-end, weather 
permitting. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Jenkins mo- 
tored to Gaffney for the week-end. 

Mrs. J. E. Garvin and baby are 
the week at Pendleton, 

C 


‘Quite a few of the Methodists are 


attending the Standard Training 
School this week. 
The Masons entertained their 


wives and friends at a chicken sup- 


per at Mountain Springs last Satur- 
‘day. 

Rev. Mr. Haney, Baptist minister, 
conducted a meeting at Loekhart 
last week. 

Rev. Mr. Graham, of Lockhart, 
to the Judson folks Sun- 

The City Intermediate and Junior 
B. Y. P. U, Federation met with the 
Judson Baptist chureh last Thurs- 
day night. 

Miss Agnes Hughes is visiting 
her sister, Mrs. Morrell, in Asheville 
for several weeks. 


Council of the 


' Boy Scout troop. 
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We have had several deaths in 
our community since I wrote you 
last, among them being Arthur Tid- 
well, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Gardo, Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Beddingfield. All 
the families have our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

The teachers’ meeting every Wed- 
nesday night at. the Baptist church, 
conducted. by Mr. Lewis Burgen, is 
proving quite interesting and suc- 
cessful. 

Several of our young folks have 
gone away to school—Asa Scarbor- 
ough to Chapel Hill, Wallace Boba, 
Jr., to Duke University, and Laura | 
Wright back to Anderson College. 
We wish them success in their 
year’s work. B. Me. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Merrimack Mill. 


Our 1929 baseball season came to 
a close when we defeated Dallas 
four out of seven games, played for 
the litthe World's Series. 

Night school started with a large . 
attendance.. Some 20 young men are 
taking an overseer’s course under 
the direction of Mr. George Wallace; 
of the University. ; 

E. F, Duboise will again head our 
It will be his 
eighth year as scoutmaster, assisted 
by George Smith and John OO. 
Broadway. 

The Hikers’ Club, with Miss Lou- 
ise: Strickland acting as chaperon, 
went to Braham Spring Wednesday 
afternoon for a weinie roast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Williams 
motored to Nashville, Tenn., Sun- 
day of last week. 

The stork paid a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ervin Phillips and eft a girl. 

The story is fine. 

LEARNING MORE. 


NINETY-SIX, 8S. C. 


Aunt Becky: 


As it has been some time since I 
saw any news from our town, I 
thought I would write and let the 


' Home Section know that we are still 


getting along nicely with plenty of 


help both day and night. 


We have a fine set of overseers 
and section men. 

Our school has started with a fine 
attendance. 

The mill company is building a 
fine Methodist church here. 

Mr. Manly Phillips has installed a 
big radio in his home. Guess he 
will forget his dates to listen at his 
new radio. 

Mrs. Edna Turner and family are 
ee her sister, Miss Odelle Phil- 
ips 

If this escapes the waste basket, 
will come: again. 

Aunt Beeky, what about paying us-- 
a visit some time? 

The story is just fine. 

ANXIOUS. 


> 
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The Way of A Woman 


Mrs. Homas 
(Continued from Last Week) 


Billy’s soul cried out to the girl in spirit. “Oh, girl, 
can’t you see? Oh, girl, don’t you see he’s leading you 
to ruin? Think of your mother’s dying words,—keep your 
heart clean! Be brave; be true! Win your battle alone, 


child! Show him that though you are only a mill girl, 


you scorn him and his wealth. Oh, girl, beware. Don’t 
let me have to kill him!” | 
“Daughter, don’t!” she heard that whisper and was 
transformed. To her it was the voice of the dead. 
The girl hesitated. Had she received his silent, wire- 
less message? The man drew her forward a step. An 


agonized prayer was wrung from Billy’s soul. 


“Mother, I won’t!’’ she faltered, then jerked loose from 
the young man drew her proud young figure to its full 
height, and said: 

“I’m not going one step with you. I know now, what 
youare. Go! Though it kills me, I will not see you again, 
unless you come.to my house. You wanted to test my 
love,—suppose you test yours?” 

“Jeanie, darling'!—what do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I say. Lester, I have loved you—I do 
love you—but—this is the end. I’m sorry I came. I 


have no loving mother to guide me,—I’ve been so alone 


alone and so heart hungry for love—and you——” Her voice 
broke. “Let this be my excuse, and—I thought you were 
a gentleman.”’ | 
“Jeanie,—listen!”’ The man was not altogether bad, 
and the consciousness. of the wrong he would have done 


this motherless girl was scorching his soul. But the girl 


raised her hand demanding silence. With every word she 
was growing stronger in grace and was now mistress of 
the situation. The great hurt in her eyes was far worse 
to face than her anger would have been. She continued 
in a soft, gentle voice: 

“This has been a bitter lesson, but thank God, I’ve 
learned it in time. You kissed me, and if my heart had 
held the thoughts of yours, I’d feel that my ‘gems’ of 
purity, truth, honor and virtue, were tarnished. I didn’t 
didn’t think Lester, that to.love was sin,” apologetically. 

“It is not! You have not sinned! Oh, Jeanie, forgive 
me! Let me be your friend. You need help—let me help 
you,” and the young man pulled out a roll of bills and 
offered them to her.. “Take this!—for pity’s sake, take 
this and do something for the little we teat he pleaded, try- 
ing to quiet his conscience. 

The girl pushed the money back with a ea smile on her 
face: 


“No, I thank you, Mr. Lane, I believe God will provide 


a way for the ‘brats, as you called them. Please go. 


Money can not pay for the insult you offered me.” 
For a moment the young man stood dumbfounded as 
if doubting his ears. Then across his handsome dissipat- 
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Nobody’s Business 


By Gee McGee. 


MOON-ISM. 

I know how the moon looks and also know 
how moonshine tastes, but I plead guilty to 
ignorance when it comes to knowing what in- 
fluence the moon has on earthly things, but 


still—I know what kind of influence moonshine 


has on earthly human beings, not from experi- 
ence, however. 


Some farmers believe some terrible things 
about the moon. Uncle Joe is the moon-iest 
man I ever saw. He says that he'd rather run 
the risk of having no corn at all than to plant 
it m the light of the moon. It would be a 
plumb waste to do that: He knows folks who 
planted corn on the dark of the moop and 
made 50 bushels per acre, while the adjoining 
farmer planted his on the light of the moon 
and not a shoot ever showed up on the little 
spindly stalks. 


The moon affects nearly everything, so says 
Uncle Joe. He was. telling me about 2 young 
men friends of his: one of them got religion 
on the light of the moon and it never lasted 
him but 3 weeks and the other fellow got his 
religion on the dark of the moon, and he turn- 
ed out to be a fine preacher. He went further 
and referred me to 2 girls who got married. 
Ida Mae was led to the altar in the dark of the 
moon and now she and her old man have 9 fine 
children, but Sudie Lee took Jim Jones unto 
herself in the holy bands of matrimony in the 
dark of the moon, and Jim quit her and ran 
off with another woman in exactly 6 weeks. 


Uncle Joe told me about killing a hog on the 
light of the moon in 18 and 89. and when he 
tried to fry a rasher of bacon that came fr om 
the side of that swine, it would shrivel up so— 


“it would look like a small snail shell and where 


he expected to get 15 gallons of lard, he got 
only 1 pint of mighty sorry grease. He said 
the sausage and chittlings that he made from 
the sides and innards of that hog were worth 
about as much for food as a hornet’s nest. 
Why, the hams made white gravy and the 
jowls were so tough he used them for anvils 
in his blacksmith shop, so he said. 


Unele Joe swore that he asked Aunt Minervy 
44 times to marry him without favorable result. 
He had always courted her on the light of the 
moon’ while the soft rays played tunes of love 
on the vines on the lawn, but one night during 
the dark-moon period, he asked her to be his 
wife and she grabbed him ardund the neck'and 
held him so tight it took 2 rail-splitters to pull 
her loose, and they were married the following 
third Sunday in the presenee of many. sorrow- 
ing friends. The moon must have some un- 
known power over us and the material things 
about us, but as to what—I am not so sure, — 


TRY CHLOROFORM. 


Pretty Nurse—“Every ‘time I take the pa- 
lient’s pulse, it gets faster. What shall I do?” 
Doctor—"“Blind him!"—Pacific Electric Mag- - 
azine. 
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GREENVILLE, ALA. 
Alabama Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are running full time.’ Everybody seems 

to be happy. 

" We are going to have a County Fair October 
i6th. Greenville merchants have agreed to 
enter floats. School children will be in the 
parade, National Guard organization, Boy 
Scouts, floats, automobiles, and will be headed 
by a brass band. The parade will be on the 
18th. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Johnson are the proud 
parents of a pretty baby boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Funderburk motored to 
Opp Sunday, the guests of Mrs. N. G. Creel. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Owens were the guests 
of his parents Sunday. 

Aunt Becky, the story, “The Way of a Wo- 
man, sure is fine. All that you have written 
are good. I have two of your books and intend 
to get some more of them. Come to visit our 
little village. I know you would be treated 
nice. 

We sure have a fine superintendent. He is 
nice to everybody. The overseer of weaving 
is the same way. One good thing about them 
is, they do not have pets. 

The writer was asked why the Greenville 
Mills seem to get along so nicely and keep 
plenty of help. Well, I said: We have good 
men at the head of it. They treat the help 
right, the help does all it can. . 

Well, Aunt Becky, it is raining today, I feel 


blue, so will close. 
JUST GREENVILLE. 


COLUMBIA, C. 
Palmetto Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Just a few lines from Palmetto. Everything 
is going fine. It is beginning to feel like win- 
ter time—everybody buying coal. Mr. Henson, 


the superintendent, has made it possible for. 


us to buy coal cheaper this winter, so this 
means a great advantage to everyone. 


A wonderful revival has just closed at the | 


Methodist church. Eight new members were 
united with the church. Rev. Mr. Bouknight, 
from Johnson, did the preaching, and Mr. 
Royce Huff led the singing. On Sunday after- 
noon the Pacific String Band played for us 
and was surely enjoyed by all. A wonderful 
song they sang was entitled, “Give Me the 
Roses While I Live.” 

Mr. 8. 8. Henson and Mr. C. E, Merchant vis- 
ited Spartanburg recently. 

Mr. H. G. Dresser, of New York, was a recent 
visitor at Palmetto. Mr. Dresser is general 
manager of all the Martel Mills. 


Messrs. 8S. 8. Henson, J. E. Ross and Clyde 
Smith went deer hunting last week and 
brought back one deer. 

Mrs. Marian Brazell has returned from the 
hospital, where she has been a patient for two 
weeks. 

The Woman's. Missionary Society held a 
chicken supper Saturday night and_ served 
chicken different ways. 

Mrs. E. G. Ray and Miss Leola Kdwards, of 
Rockingham, N. C., are visiting their sister, 
Mrs. Ruth Miller. 

Miss Beatrice Coward, of Clinton, 8. C., has 
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ed countenance there slowly dawned a great and deep 
repentance. Tears filled his eyes. He crammed the de 
spised money in his pocket, pulled off his hat and rever- 
ently bowed his head. 

“Jeanie forgive me!” he pleaded. “A broken heart and 
contrite spirit are acceptable even unto God. I am not 
worthy, but, oh, little girl, if you don’t forgive me I can rt 
bear it.” 


“I have need of forgiveness, and I truly forgive you,” 
the girl said, very softly. “But please go, now,— 


“And—sin no more,” he added, in a choked voice; then 
he left her, walking slowly and with head still bare, to- 
ward his automobile; when its chug-chug was faint in the 
distance, the girl knelt on the grass where the man had 
sat and poured out her grief-stricken soul to God in 
thankfulness for a narrow escape, and in pleading for the 
redemption of the man’s soul. Then with a glorified ex- 
pression on her pure, young tear-stained face, she hurried 
back to her home. ; 


Billy Bryan lay down again on the grass, stared up at 
the fleecy June clouds and easily imagined they were an- 
gel’s wings. 

“God!” he whispered. “And she’s just a factory girl! 
What a glorious victory! I wanted to slap his face,— 
but she did more than that—she touched his heart, 
wrung his soul and awakened his nobler self. But will 
his repentance last?” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Billy Bryan had never before experienced such exulta- 
tion of spirit. There was work to do,—work that ex- 
pressed man’s brotherhood to man. His face kindled as 
thought after thought passed before his mental horizon. 
Jeanie’s simple faith in God’s will and ability to help 
her with her burdens, thrilled his soul. Bless the girl, 
he’d see that she had help, regardless of her lover! 


Taking a note book from his pocket he wrote down the - 
man’s name—‘“Lester Lane.” He meant to look him up 
and keep tab on him. For a time he forgot his own pre-. 
dicament in his keen interest in social problems which 
soon must confront him, to be ignored as had been the 
slack policy of the company in the past or grappled with 
and dealt with in no uncertain manner. 

The responsibility of his position alarmed him. Souls, 
as well as gold must be looked after! He wished that he 
was a Christian. And why wasn’t he? It seemed to him 
that the whole world had gone mad. Man’s inhumanity 
to man was vividly conspicious everywhere. There was 
bribery and political corruption. Statesmanship had de- 
generated into bossism, and patriotism into partyism. 
Scheming demagogues were at war with each other. He 
shuddered at thought of Wall Street activities, where - 
men became paupers or millionaires over night. Money, 
place, power; were the predominating forces everywhere, 

More than three million young men cast their first 
presidential vote every four years, and in the political 
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arena they are sought out, teased, coaxed, deceived, brib- 
ed, lied to and bulldozed till they get the idea that our 
government is a farce, and they have no respect for our 
laws; thousands forget the principles of honor taught by 
good mothers and go with the gang that makes the big- 
gest show, regardless of how they do it. 


Billy’s brain throbbed painfully over these unaccustom- 
ed thoughts of travail,—thoughts 
that paraded before his mental horizon persistently. He 
could not shake himself free. He spoke aloud, out softly 
and earnestly : 


“Tf there be a God—if Christianity is real, why is the 
church such an utter failure? It’s active and seemingly 
earnest efforts are made to reach young men. But if 
people really and truly believed in a burning hell, wouldn't 
they make frantic efforts to save the lost? No one ever 
spoke to me about my soul,—no.one has ever intimated 
that Iam in danger. There truly is a screw loose some- 
where in the Christian philosophy—it seems to me.” Billy 
sighed. 


“But, darn it! I should worry! “What can I do?” im 


patiently as the magnanimity of his task almost over- 
whelmed him. | 


“Education!’’ came the answer, hammering into his 
bewildered brain. 

“But the most highly educated are often bankrupt in 
morals!” he retorted. 

“Education does not consist one in knowledge of 
books.. 
‘best, and all are made in the image of God!” came the 
startling reply. “Legions of young people go wrong be- 
cause it.is so easy. A disease of one organ sickens the 


economy is ruin. The worst rascal, rogue or reprobate, 
is often the best. man warped or weak at some point: The 
difference between criminal and judge, prisoner and jailer, 
may be extremely slight,” came back at him. 


“But what can I do? How can I hope to bring order 
out of chaos? .How ean I hope to improve the morale 
of a whole community? The task is herculean—it is 
beyond me!” | 

Something seemed to chinieé back sternly: 


“When a young man allows his energies to cool and 
drawls, ‘Oh, well, life leads to nothing worth striving for,’ 
hé has taken the first step toward ruin; he lest his grip 
upon ‘his highest possibilities. You have had a vision, 
you have seen behind the clouds of darkness and the 
shadows of shame, You are called to this work. Dare 
you fail? Think only of achievement! Climb to heights 
sublime, in your efforts for humanity! Play a magnifi- 
cent part in the world’s great game! Make of your life 
a masterpiece. 3 

“Why has the heart restless yearnings 
For heights and steps untrod? 
Some call it the voice of longing. 
And others the voice of God.” : 
These lines came to Billy’s mind as he turned his steps 


The* worst man is seven-eighths exactly like the . 
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been visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Coward. | 

Miss Viola Henson and Miss Vinnie Johnson, 
of Valley Falls, S. C. came down. for the open- 
ing of the Bible School. 

Mrs. 8. 8S. Henson has been called to Spar- 
tanburg on account of the death of her mother, 
Mrs. Adiar. Mrs. Henson has the sympathy of 


-her many friends. 


Well, Aunt Becky, there is one thing I would 
like to know, and that is, how Gee McGee 
knows so muchabout woman’s wear, all about 
the style dnd everything, and just what shape 
they wear them in. 

Aunt Becky, why don’t you tell us some 
more about Jeems and some of ‘his flapper 
girls? We enjoy that almost as much as the 
story. 

Aunt Becky, it will soon be Fair Week, so 
come to see us then and visit the State Fair. 

SNOOKS. 


RALEIGH, WN. C. 
Caraleigh Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I've been waiting for some one to write the 
news from here, but now I'll try and write 
some myself. 

Our mill runs full time day and night with 
plenty of help. Mr. W. D. Briggs is president, 
and Mr. G. W. Byrd, superintendent; W. U. 
Richardson, weaver; J. E. Kirk, carder; R. L. 
Moreland, spinner, and L. E. Colvin, master 
mechanic. | 

We are all glad that Mrs. Minnie Dean has ~ 
returned from Rex hospital, and hope she will 
soon be all right. 

This is,my first letter for publication; maybe 
I can do better next time. 

We like the Bulletin; the stories are espe- 
cially good. 


M. B. M. 
whole bedy, and a flaw at some vital point of the moral * 


(We are glad indeed to have your letter and 
hope to hear from you again. I always en- 
joyed going to Caraleigh, and like to hear 
from there—Aunt Becky.) 


SHELBY, N. C. 
Eastside Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We promised you the news, so here comes. 
All right, boys—move over: don’t crowd us— 
and we'll tell you about our ball games—East- 
side Sluggers vs. Cleveland Cloth Mill. 

The. second of the three-game series was 
played Saturday, September 14th, at the City 
Park. Lee “Snag” Ormond arrived in town 
today and wanted to get hold of the old “horse 
hide” again, and we were glad to have him 
handle the mound for Eastside. Afterward, 
someone said, “Too bad, too bad.” But it look- 
ed to me like “too much Snag.” 

Everyone knew what Eastside club would 
turn loose; but the CG. C. Hustlers had “a pig 
in the sack” and wouldn’t tell his size or color. 
But when the game was called, Will “Curly” 
Smith failed to take the mound for Eastside, 
so the “pig” came out the sack, and was a 
great big fine looking fellow from Alexander; 
you never saw beys have-such a time. Every 
time the big fellow made a delivery, some 
Eastside slugged would crack it. The score 
was 7 to 1 in favor of Eastside. “Just too 
much Snag.” Eastside has won a game and 
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the next will decide the championship for‘ back toward the mill. He wondered where Jeanie lived, 


Shelby, and will be played September 2ist. 

A big crowd of young people spent an enjoy- 
able evening at Patterson Springs Friday, 
roasting weiners. 

Mrs. 8. B. Shelton is in bed, and her children 
bruised up as the result of an auto accidenl 
Sunday afternoon on Highway No. 20 as they 
were returning home from Lincolnton. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Toms and family visited 
in Lattimore Sunday. 

Mr. W. E. Gantt has beersvisiting in Au-. 
gusta, Ga. | 

Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Carlous and Mrs. Guy 
Carlous motored to Gaffney, 8. C., Sunday. 

If “Henry's” bank will give him half of that 
dollar, Tll give him the other half to explain 
why that account won't check right. 


A superintendent in Shelby, trying to cut 
overhead expenses, bought wash pans for his 
loom fixers, hoping to save on water bills. A 
new fixer came in and didn’t know about the 
orders to use pans,.so he turned the tap to a 
good strong pour, and stood there scrubbing 
the grease and oil from his hands. The super- 
intendent came along and stood there watching 
him waste the water, then stormed out: 

“Say! what do you think I bought those 
“pans for?” 

“Oh, I don't know—ten or fifteen cents, I 
guess,’ was the reply. 


“No. he I, I bought them for you to use!” 
FINIS. 


ROME, GA. 
Anchor Duck Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

After several weeks’ absence, here’ we come 
again with some neus. Everybody is at work 
and satisfied ; we keep that kind of help, for 
there is every advantage here that any reason- 
able person could wish for. « 


No. 2 spinning has’started a night shift; and 
Mr. Hart pays them a visit nearly every night. 
Mr. R. H. Dallas, of No. 2 weave room, has 
been. away on vacation, but we don’t know 
where he went. Did you see him up»your way, 
Aunt Becky? (No—we did not.—Aunt Becky.) 
We like your story; like all you write, it 
gets better and better. 
Lindale lost the series in the Georgia-Ala- 
bama League, to Carrolton. Lindale had the 
best players, but “just failed to win.” I had 
bet on Lindale, and lost! (Now, now! You 
shouldn't be “eambling!”—Aunt Becky.) 

I bet a peg-leg man five coca-colas that Lin- 
= dale would win, and have five nights to pay 
Aa . off te debt. However, he is the loser after 
| all, for he took me to the game every Satur- 

day—when we could get someone to buy the 
. gas. DOCK. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


“What's the matter, Rastus, you seem as mad 
as a. wet hen?” 

“Well, why shouldn't I be? The doctor what 
operated on me for pendicitus went and sewed 
me up wif white thread.”—Exchange. 


ae | ’ A Kansas boy was told to write a senterice on 
ai the blackboard containing the words “horse 
| sense,” He wrote, “The man forgot to lock his 
pT stable door one night and he hasn't seen his 
horse since.’—-Selected. 


and quickened his step as he saw her just two houses fur- 
ther on, putting a sleeping baby into a cheap, frazzled 
hammock that swung across one end of the porch, shad- 
ed by vines. As he drew nearer his heart ached in pity 
over the sight of her pale face and eyes red from weeping. 
A three year old was fretting and tugging at a piece of 
mosquito netting, she stooped and lifted the other child 
in her arms and was soothing it, as Billy paused in front 
of the house. 


“Good morning!” he called out cheerily. ‘“How’s the 
baby?” Jeanie raised her head and looked at him doubt- 
fully. He continued respectfully, hat.in hand: | 


“You are the wonderful girl I’ve heard about. I’m sure; 
—the girl who is a little mother to her brothers and 
sisters. 


“I am Jeanie River,” she said. “I’m sure you’ve never 
heard of me,” a bit wistfully. : | 

“But I have! Your mother was called to heaven and 
left. a little baby—and you have cared for it—and the 
others,*and kept the home for your father!” Billy’s ap- 
preciation and sympathy were genuine, and he was quick 
to note that the heart-hungry child was being soothed 
and comforted. She answered simply: 


“T’ve done the best I could—but the baby is sick all 
the time,’ ’and a little note of despair crept into her voice. 

“May I see the baby?” and without waiting, Billy walk- 
ed up the steps. “I’m Billy Bryan,—a nephew of Mr. 
Johnstone,” he.explained, and smiled as Jeanie exclaimed, 
“Oh!” in a tone that said plainly that being a relative of 
Mr. Johnstone was a fine recommendation. 


Billy bent over the poor, pale baby, so pitiful in its 
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helplessness, and.a great lump swelled in his throat, He 


had never before come into close persofial contact with 


the tragedies that seem inevitably part of life for the | 


poor and unfortunate. Involuntarily his hands clinched. 
He hardly knew what he was saying: 


“_ “I just. stopped—to see—if I can’t—I mean, the mill 


company, is going to see that your baby. gets proper | 


treatment,—tlittle girl.’ 
“Qh, if we could get milk,—I could manage!” she gasp- 


-ed,—“‘but some times we can’t get it,—and prepared foods 


and condensed milk don’t agree with it.” 


“Well, don’t worry. I'll see that you do get milk or any- 
thing else the little one needs, I’m the new president,” 


he added softly, as Jeanie’s face quivered, with pain; 


his words: had reminded her of Lester Lane. Billy gave 


the three-year old 50 cents as he started out, then turned 
back impulsively: 

“Jeanie Rivers, God will bless you for your sweet un- 
selfishness. And, mark my words, your reward will be 
great. I want to shake hands with you,—you brave little 
soldier,—you wonderful heroine!” And Jeanie laid, her 


hand in his, and lifted her great grave blue eyes to his ‘ 


face, wonderingly. 
(To Be Continued) 
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